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SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


STUART A. QUEEN 
Washington University 

During the lifetime of this writer theories of social disorganization 
have put in their appearance, taken various forms, and fallen into the 
background of American sociology. Of course, concern with problems of 
human behavior and of social relations is older than the art of writing. 
For a shorter period men have speculated, moralized, and organized 
their ideas about these matters into systems. But even this time span is 
much longer than the one to which I have chosen to devote the present 
discussion. 

For present purposes it seems most profitable to review the develop- 
ment of academic treatment of the vaguely defined territory, variously 
labeled Social Problems, Social Pathology, Social Disorganization, with 
special attention to the third of these concepts. Furthermore, I shall 
somewhat arbitrarily restrict the discussion to North American acad- 
emicians (mostly sociologists) from the 1890's to the 1950’s. 

Studies of Social Misfits. Perhaps the first important work to note 
is American Charities (1894) by Amos G. Warner, who was teaching 
at Stanford when he wrote this book. The central problem implicit in 
American Charities is this: What can be done with and for persons in 
our society who do not meet the obligations generally imposed by the 
folkways and mores, and those who for any reason fail to maintain the 
standard of living which is part of our culture? Warner was not 
satisfied with describing the machinery of charities and corrections, but 
sought also to find out more about the people who fail to meet the ex- 
pectations of our society, how they come to be deviates and burdens. A 
question he might have raised, but did not, was: What are the norms 
from which the clients of social agencies deviate ? 

Returning to the question of how certain persons become social mis- 
fits, Warner’s so-called “causes” constitute a curious mixture of specific 
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events (industrial accident), chronic conditions (feeblemindedness), in- 
ferred attitudes (considering children a burden), ethical judgments 
(lazy or immoral), biological process (heredity), and geographic en- 
vironment (climate). Just how each or all of these might become in- 
volved in breakdown of the mores and disturbance of the presumed 
social equilibrium is not clearly stated. 

In the thirty years that followed there appeared at least a dozen 
other books of the same general character as 4 merican Charities. Among 
these were Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective, and 
Delinquent Classes (1893 and 1901) by Charles Richmond Henderson 
of the University of Chicago; Poverty and Dependency (1921) by John 
L. Gillin of the University of Wisconsin; Social Pathology (1925) by 
Stuart A. Queen and Delbert M. Mann then of the University of 
Kansas; Contemporary Social Problems (1932) by Harold A. Phelps 
of the University of Pittsburgh; Social Change and Social Problems 
(1934) by James H. S. Bossard of the University of Pennsylvania; and 
Social Deviation (1939) by James Ford of Harvard. There were others, 
but these represent the widespread interest and the varied labels at- 
tached to books, courses, and the general field of study. But, despite the 
variety of approaches to this ill-defined area, the writers had one thing 
in common—they focused attention on individuals who somehow did 
not fit into a social system that, instead of being analyzed, was pretty 
much taken for granted. 

Studies of Community Organization. While some sociologists (and 
other social scientists) were studying and writing about human misfits, 
others were beginning to have a look at the social systems into which the 
deviates were supposed to fit. This second group was equally concerned 
about “social welfare,” but its members were asking somewhat different 
questions and gathering rather different kinds of data. We shall refer 
to them as the “community organizers.” Starting with the problems 
presented by poverty, delinquency, and ill health—which are identified 
primarily with individuals and families—they moved on to questions 
about the “inadequacy” of such institutions as church, school, transporta- 
tion, communication, government, and the economy. If a school was 
poorly equipped, open only six months of the year, and taught by a girl 
who had never been to college, that was something that pertained not 
merely to the “submerged tenth,” but to every family that had children. 
It was an affair of the community as a whole. 

Approaching social problems in terms of “community needs” instead 
of personal failure, this second set of scholars returned to the study of 
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deviants asking this question: Is it not possible that the community has 
helped to make these people misfits? This naturally led them to the 
question of whether or not it might be possible so to revamp the institu- 
tions and relationships of the community that the number of personal 
failures might be reduced? And from this interest in prevention they 
went on to consider how in general the life of a community might be 
“improved.” Like the “social pathologists” the “community organizers” 
tended to take their norms for granted, whether these were norms of 
individual behavior or norms of social structure. Both sets of scholars 
were more than a little vague about the matter of causation, but the 
“community organizers’ were disposed to place more weight on social 
structure and less on personality traits. 

Among the works of significance in this second set are Organizing the 
Community (1922) by Bessie A. McClenahan of the University of 
Southern California; Rural Community Organization (1939) by 
Dwight Sanderson of Cornell University ; and Community Organization 
and Planning (1950) by Arthur Hillman of Roosevelt University. 
Very close to these academic sociologists were some urban social workers 
—particularly those connected with social settlements and councils of 
social agencies—and field workers employed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and state agricultural colleges. Also involved 
were rural sociologists such as Charles J. Galpin, Carl C. Taylor, John 
H. Kolb, E. L. Morgan, Lowry Nelson, Charles P. Loomis, T. Lynn 
Smith, and others too numerous to mention. These men were setting an 
example which might well have been followed by many other students 
of social problems. They were utilizing their knowledge of sociology to 
interpret problems of everyday life, and they were utilizing concrete 
data from living communities to test and revise their sociological theories. 

General Theories of Organization and Disorganization. Still another 
set of sociologists have contributed to the development of theories of 
social disorganization. Unlike the ones previously mentioned, these men 
were concerned less with social action and more with social science. 
Perhaps the most influential of this third group was W. I. Thomas, 
who with Florian Znaniecki published The Polish Peasant in 1918. 
Thomas and Znaniecki found Polish peasant society a relatively stable 
social system, with strong interpersonal ties and group loyalty. But 
they also found it threatened by the increasing numbers of young men 
who went away to Germany or the United States to work, and then 
returned with new values and new attitudes toward old values. Hedo- 
nistic individualism was replacing cooperative effort and group solidarity. 
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Lawsuits over property, alcoholism, and free relations between the sexes 
were appearing. But it was in the United States that the greatest changes 
occurred. First there was a reorganization of life in immigrant colonies; 
then came the detachment of individuals who were participating more 
and more in the American economy, recreation, and other culture com- 
plexes. Finally there were growing numbers who, torn between the 
values and norms of two cultures, became confused or rebellious or 
both; as their social situation became disorganized, they themselves 
often became demoralized. However, Thomas and Znaniecki pointed out 
that social and personal disorganization, while interrelated, are not 
identical, nor do they always appear together. 

Another very influential work was The Folk Culture of Yucatan 
(1941) by Robert Redfield—officially an anthropologist but intellectually 
close of kin to the sociologists at Chicago. The basic hypothesis of this 
study is that as we proceed along the folk-urban continuum, we find 
increasing numbers, heterogeneity, mobility, anonymity, and complexity. 
With these changes there is a decline in the effectiveness of traditional 
social controls. The mores are threatened not only by occasional indi- 
viduals but by more or less organized groups of rebels. Many persons 
are uncertain as to their status and the roles they are expected to play. 
In the midst of this increasing confusion, greater numbers of indi- 
viduals engage in behavior which is a nuisance, a burden, or a menace 
to others. Hence new forms of social control have to be developed; but 
instead of being supported by other parts of the social system, as in 
folk society, they are often in sharp conflict. Thus in urban and metro- 
politan centers we may find discrepancy and opposition between church 
and government, between family and economy, between gang and 
neighborhood. There may be hostility between ethnic groups, between 
religious bodies, between trade unions and employers’ associations, T radi- 
tional norms and values may hold within a given group, but seem ir- 
relevant and out of place in intergroup relations. Hence embezzlement, 
assault, murder, and a host of other crimes against the official order are 
committed in spite of police, courts, and jails. Families and individuals, 
detached from kinsmen, neighbors, and friends, have neither material 
nor moral support when struck by illness, unemployment, or old age. 

A third theoretical contribution to the study of social disorganization 
was Social Change (1922) by William F. Ogburn. Here was set forth 
the hypothesis that social change goes on, probably constantly, but at 
uneven rates. Even during a given period in the history of a given 
culture, different parts change at different rates. Usually material or 
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technological elements change earlier and faster than nonmaterial traits, 
such as law, mores, social organization. Ogburn supported his hypoth- 
esis with a careful study of industrial accidents in relation to the rapid 
shift from handicraft to mass production, while there was a delayed 
revamping of corresponding legal obligations. 

It should be noted that the three books just referred to were different 
in several ways from those mentioned earlier. First, they were not 
immediately directed toward social action. Second, they involved care- 
fully formulated hypotheses, definition of terms, and the gathering of 
relevant concrete data. To the North American empiricists should be 
added a French sociologist, Emile Durkheim, whose book Le Suicide 
(1897) has had a delayed but important influence on students of social 
disorganization. And to all of the empirical researchers should be added 
some “armchair” sociologists like Charles H. Cooley (Social Organiza- 
tion, 1909), Max Weber (Theory of Social and Economic Organiza- 
tion, English translation, 1947), George Peter Murdock (Social Struc- 
ture, 1949), and Talcott Parsons (The Social System, 1951). 

Among the nonresearchers who have greatly influenced North Ameri- 
can students of social disorganization, special mention should be made 
of George Herbert Mead (Mind, Self and Society, 1934). Following 
Dewey and Cooley, Mead suggested that many of those who deviate 
from the most approved way of life in a given society represent a break- 
down in the process of socialization. Somehow the rules of the game 
have not been internalized; hence they have to be controlled, if at all, 
by external pressures which they try to evade or resist. 

Books Specifically on Social Disorganization. The concept social 
disorganization became for a number of sociologists a kind of Leitmotif 
for teaching, research, and writing. Neither the definitions nor the con- 
notations of this term were uniform, but they bore enough similarity to 
warrant treating them as a single category. One of the first applications 
of the ideas picked up from Thomas, Znaniecki, and the others appeared 
in Family Disorganization (1927) by Ernest R. Mowrer. This repre- 
sented an empirical study of the processes involved in the breakdown 
of families as social groups. In the 1930’s and later there were published 
several books bearing the title Social Disorganization. I believe that the 
first was by Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill (1934). They 
were seeking to get away from the “omnium gatherum” of earlier 
books on social problems and from the moralizing which was usually 
implicit, when it was not frankly explicit. But they were not altogether 
clear what this process of social disorganization really was; they stretched 
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it to cover a wide variety of phenomena from revolution to feeble- 
mindedness. Sometimes they were treating social disorganization at 
retail, as Mowrer did, and sometimes they were dealing with it at 
wholesale. Moreover, they gave the impression that anything they dis- 
approved was somehow an aspect of social disorganization. 

A second book in this group was Social Organization and Disorgani- 
zation (1935) by Stuart A. Queen, Walter B. Bodenhafer, and Ernest 
B. Harper. These authors had many of the same objectives and made 
many of the same mistakes as did Elliott and Merrill. But they at least 
broke their problem down into the “how come” of disorganization of 
groups, of institutions, and of personalities. They were seeking for 
concrete criteria of disorganization and for possible ways of measuring 
them. Then they looked for factors associated with the strength and 
weakness of groups, of institutions, and of personalities, and finally for 
recurrent sequences of events, which might be described as processes. 
But the research completed up to that time was scanty, and the results 
left much to be desired. 

Social Disorganization (1948 and 1955) by Robert E. L. Faris took 
its point of departure quite obviously from the works of Thomas, Red- 
field, and Ogburn. To oversimplify Faris’ thesis, invention, war, 
drought, etc., produce major cultural changes, during which old social 
structures become disorganized, and the behavior of many individuals 
becomes troublesome to their associates. The ways in which social and 
personal disorganization may be interrelated can be illustrated with 
certain types of mental disorder. Someone in the midst of a heterogeneous 
population or of rapid social change becomes confused or frustrated and 
either withdraws from association with others or strikes out in blind 
aggression. If this goes far enough he is declared to be mentally ill and 
is hospitalized, i.e., removed completely from participation in the life 
of family, neighborhood, community, and other social groups. As a 
mental patient he is stigmatized in the eyes of many ill-informed persons ; 
and, as a result, when he is paroled or discharged from the hospital, he 
finds it very difficult to renew social relationships or to establish new 
ones. Not being accepted by other people, his behavior may again lead 
them to send him to a mental hospital, or perhaps to a prison. 

The glimpses I have offered of these three or four books must suffice 
to illustrate this category. Time and space forbid more adequate descrip- 
tions of these books and of others bearing the same title. All of them 
leave the reader a bit uncertain whether social disorganization is viewed 
as a process or as a condition. All of them abjure moralizing, but all of 
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them manage to get in more or less of it. None of them provide adequate 
criteria of disorganization. Most of them attempt wholesale treatment 
of disorganization in general, instead of examining the disorganization of 
specific social groups, institutions, or other social structures. 

Some Alternative Frames of Reference. Finally we turn our atten- 
tion to a number of works in the general field of social problems, which 
do not use social disorganization as a key concept or cornerstone for 
their frame of reference. However, the alternatives which they offer 
might well be considered aspects of social disorganization, if we wish to 
treat them so. 

First I mention the concept of “values in conflict.”” This was developed 
and used by Fuller, Meyer, Waller, Frank, and Cuber. The book 
through which it has become best known is Problems of American 
Society: Values in Conflict (1948, 1951, and 1956) by John F. Cuber, 
Robert A. Harper, and William F. Kenkel. They are concerned with 
social problems as these involve conflicts between groups with different 
value systems or different specific values, conflicts within individuals 
who are torn between the values of different groups to which they belong 
or aspire, and conflicts viewed impersonally between values of the same 
social system. An example of the last would be conflicts between the 
values of free enterprise and individual initiative—manifest in owner- 
ship of slum property—and the values of health, beauty, dignity, and 
law observance—which cannot be obtained except through intervention 
by government. Similar conflicts would be national honor versus inter- 
national peace, compulsory vaccination versus freedom of religion, na- 
tional security versus freedom of speech and press. As may be supposed, 
some of the conflicts are broad moral questions of right and wrong; 
some involve general agreement on fundamental moral issues but dis- 
agreement about public policy; others have to do only with procedures 
and methods of operation. 

A second variant from the framework identified by the term social 
disorganization is focused on “social participation.”” This was presented 
in the book Social Pathology: Obstacles to Social Participation (1940) 
by Stuart A. Queen and Jennette R. Gruener. The questions raised and 
partly answered in this work were these: How is the participation of 
individuals in social systems affected by various physical conditions (e.g., 
blindness, tuberculosis, orthopedic handicaps), by mental conditions 
(e.g., feeblemindedness, neuroses and psychoses), economic factors (low 
income, unemployment), violation of mores (e.g., illegitimacy, alcohol- 
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ism, robbery, tax evasion). The book also dealt with the problem of 
how various degrees of social participation might contribute to, or 
“cause,” poverty, mental disorder, and delinquency. Throughout, there 
was the assumption that some degree of social participation is necessary 
to life as a human being, and that a measure of participation by members 
is essential to the operation and survival of a social group. 

A third alternative to social disorganization as a central theme is that 
identified with the concepts “‘status and role.” This is the most recent to 
be put in definite form. It is specifically available as Social Problems at 
Mid-Century: Role, Status, and Stress in a Context of Abundance 
(1957) by Jessie Bernard. This is very interesting to me, not merely 
because it introduces another frame of reference, but because of other 
innovations, especially in the basic assumptions. Some brief excerpts from 
the Preface of this book will show what I mean. “. . .the problems are 
viewed as illustrations of sociological trends rather than as individual 
areas of substantive study. ... the pervasive motif of social problems has 
changed from concern with mere survival—‘poverty and dependence’— 
to concern with the malfunctions of role and status. The principal form 
that suffering takes in a context of abundance is not physical pain but 
anxiety.” 


Still other points of view, frames of reference, and central problems 
might be mentioned, but perhaps these will suffice to indicate the variety 
of possibilities. Now, for the benefit of those who may be inclined to say 


about any of these approaches to social problems, “. . .but this doesn’t 
cover the whole field,” or “this doesn’t explain everything,” I will state 
immediately that no scientific problem can cover the whole area of hu- 
man experience. By its very nature a scientific problem is an abstraction 
from a “practical” problem. Moreover, it appears that each of the points 
of view we have examined has some merits and can be the basis of fruit- 
ful work. But it seems to me that, whether one’s purpose be that of 
teacher or researcher, he will probably work to best advantage if he 
formulates his central problem, or states his central theme, in terms that 
are broad enough to be important and narrow enough to be manageable. 
I believe that the concept social disorganization can be fruitfully 
employed in studying some of the trying situations in which people find 
themselves from time to time. But I would like to recommend that it 
be broken down into the separate study of various kinds of groups and 
institutions, factors associated with their decline and disappearance, 
processes through which they lose members, wealth, power, morale, and 
especially the ties that bind persons together in a “we-feeling.” 
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Before studying disorganization, it might be well to study organiza- 
tion, in terms of norms, values, and goals—of course, of the people in- 
volved. Now the identification of norms is not a simple task, for it is 
possible to conceive of norms in terms of (1) formal laws, rules, regu- 
lations; (2) modal behavior—what people usually do; (3) off-the-cuff 
remarks indicative of attitudes; (4) sanctions—rewards and penalties 
attached to various types of behavior. Perhaps one approach to social 
disorganization might be the discrepancies between the foregoing. 

The study of personal deviation and disorganization probably belongs 
in the fields of psychology and psychiatry. However, when interest turns 
to deviation from group norms, failure to establish acceptable relation- 
ships to other persons, and limited social participation—then this seems 
to be a task for social psychology, Also, to study individual persons in 
groups that are in the process of disorganization and to contrast these 
persons with others in groups that are gaining strength—such compara- 
tive studies of group members may be valuable supplements to study of 
group structure. 

In short, there are many ways in which social and behavioral scientists 
may abstract from living human situations problems for scientific study. 
They may utilize diverse concepts, diverse hypotheses, and diverse frames 


of reference, not to mention diverse technical skills. But in all cases they 
may well beware of attaching their own value judgments and personal 
feelings to the data, while they are operating in the role of social sci- 
entist. 





THE INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGY IN THE MIDDLE EAST" 


LINCOLN ARMSTRONG 
American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon 


As far as an American brand of sociology is concerned, all that exists 
in the Middle East is current. And while it is spreading geographically 
and diffusing in content on the wings of the newborn United States 
political-economic eminence in this area, it will be many years before 
it will command the prestige and prejudicial preference of the orientalist 
ethnological and historical tradition prevalent today.? Inductive quantita- 
tive and empirical studies of social relations certainly do not predate the 
period of Dr. Stuart C. Dodd, who was with the American University 
of Beirut from 1927 to 1947. And the extremely rare examples of his 
kind worked alone and in isolation from any team effort, research 
institute or program, or even academic sociology department. It has been 
only in the past ten years that sociology departments have been granted 
a truly independent status in Middle Eastern universities such as the 
two American universities located in Beirut and Cairo, the universities 
at Istanbul and Ankara (the latter having been abandoned in 1945 for 
political reasons), the Egyptian universities in Alexandria and Cairo 
(Ain Shams and Cairo University in the latter case), and in a few of 
the national colleges in Baghdad. 

Furthermore, foreign research organizations, study groups and insti- 
tutes, and fund-granting foundations like Ford and Rockefeller have 
only recently begun to initiate and sponsor the type of teaching and 
sociological research that is able to be identified clearly as American. 


1 This report is condensed from a chapter on the same subject, unpublished 
at the time of this writing. In condensing I have considerably narrowed the 
coverage on activities originally dwelt upon. The original article dealt with 
sociology in its broadest sense and included discussion of such related fields as 
anthropology, economic development, educational sociology, and a great deal of 
“political sociology.” Here it is my intention to cope only with areas of sociology 
which are characterized by an empirical quantitative and experimental nature. 
This is not to belittle efforts not so characterized. The choice is forced by limita- 
tion of space. 

2 This tradition is still dominant in the many Jesuit-controlled academies of 
the area and in Arab universities in what were until recently French mandate 
territories and in some cases still are. Sociology, when mentioned at all, is treated 
in faculties of Oriental Letters, Law, or History and Philosophy, etc. 
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Finally, it is even more recently that foreign governmental and United 
Nations agencies have begun to encourage and provide the technological 
skill for scientific approaches to social problems confronting the Middle 
East. 

An examination of current social research in the Middle East com- 
piled by the Middle East Institute® reveals the scope of quantitative 
sociological research that is going on today. It also permits a comparison 
of such research with the more traditional kind of historical-philosophical 
social research in terms of quantity. In this regard out of over 1,000 
researches reported, only 198 were classifiable by the writer as rigorous 
quantitative sociological research. The scope of these 198 items is shown 
in the following classification of sociological researches in the Middle 
East in 1955: rural and urban institutions and relations, 43; political 
sociology, social control, and international relations, 23; demography 
and ecology, 22; socioeconomics, industrialization, and communication, 
19; social anthropology, 18; ethnic and religious minorities, 18 ; educa- 
tional sociology, 18; social change and social organization, 13; family 
and female emancipation, 7. 

Of these studies which could be identified with any specific nation, 
Egypt (including the Sudan) led with 31 studies, Turkey followed with 
23, and Lebanon came next with 22. 

The question naturally follows, Who is doing this research? And in 
the case of Arab nationals, what is their training? The first question 
can be answered summarily as follows in terms of percentages: Ameri- 
cans, 52; Arab nationals, 35.7; Frenchmen, 9.5; Englishmen, 1.7; 
and other, 1.1. 

As for the training of the Arab nationals, complete information was 
not available. However, the vast majority appear to have received their 
undergraduate training in Beirut and Cairo at the universities mentioned 
above. And most are conducting their researches through those universi- 
ties and the other universities mentioned for Turkey, Iraq, and Iran 
and one not previously mentioned in Khartum. A considerable number 
of Arabs are doing research in connection with graduate and post- 
graduate study programs in the United States. Less than 20 per cent 
of the Arab sociological researchers appeared to have received their 
training under English or French educational systems. In short, quanti- 
tative sociological research going on in the Middle East today is domi- 


8 H. P. Hall and A. W. Noyes, editors, Current Research on the Middle 
East (Washington, D.C.: The Middle East Institute, 1956). 
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nated by Americans and by Arabs trained in the American and, to a 
much smaller degree, English and French educational systems. 

It is therefore not surprising that it is impossible to talk about the 
theoretical systems of orientation of Arab sociology. Until a few years 
ago the only social philosopher or system builder known to most Arabs 
was Ibn Khaldun, and no “School of Sociology” ever developed from 
that source. The influence of Radcliffe-Brown in Egypt and Evans- 
Pritchard in Iraq has recently given strong impetus and orientation 
to scholarly activities in functionalist anthropology, but it is quite 
impossible to detect any similar occurrence in sociology. It is quite ac- 
cidental and unintentional that several staff members of the American 
universities in Beirut and Cairo happen to have worked under G. A. 
Lundberg. They are young and personify the past few decades of socio- 
logical empiricism and lack of focus on the development of systematic 
theory that has characterized sociology in the U.S. They are busy just 
trying to collect and assemble a few facts on the Middle East. It may be 
concluded in their favor that they are not likely to attempt to produce 
any new sociological systems or assimilate any old ones until they have 
collected a great deal of reliable data. Since practically none now exist, 
this may be some time off. (Census-type data is as rare, and Middle 
East governments are as unimpressed with the need for it, as it is 
plentiful and considered indispensable in the U.S.). This seems to the 
writer to reflect the frame of mind of Western-oriented sociologists in 
the area. To the extent that Arabs are learning from them, no “school” 
of Arabic sociology can be anticipated for the near future and certainly 
none has ever existed in the past. 

Naturally, the French and Italian old-school positivists who continue 
to measure cephalic indexes in the area and the Sorbonne-trained ethnolo- 
gists who selectively sample local supplies of folklore will not agree with 
this point of view. But then the writer has avoided this issue by defining 
sociology for this paper in a manner that excludes most of their academic 
efforts, particularly those in the fields of physical and exotic anthropology. 
It is recognized that the lack of any American systematic theorists in the 
area creates an unwarranted vacuum at the present time. 

With all due reservations required by the method of assessment used, 
the reader may be interested in the source of sponsorship of the 198 
researches under discussion above. Forty-six of them were conducted by 
persons working out of such places as the universities of California 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles), Michigan, Pennsylvania, Princeton, 
Harvard, Rice Institute, and many others through Ford Foundation 
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grants. Another forty-two also were working out of the U.S. inde- 
pendently or with some agency or individual university other than those 
named above. Thirty-one were sponsored by American agencies abroad, 
twenty-six of which were by or through the American universities in 
Beirut and Cairo. Frenchmen and Italians working out of agencies in 
their home countries accounted for eighteen more, and nine other French- 
men working independently or through French agencies in the Middle 
East produced researches. Four of the latter were being produced at the 
L’Université du St. Joseph in Beirut. Purely Middle Eastern institutions 
like the universities in Turkey, Egypt, Tehran, Baghdad, and Khartum 
were responsible for fourteen more studies. Of those remaining (nine- 
teen) most were studies sponsored by government ministries, in Egypt 
primarily, but also in other countries. While bibliographical biases as 
well as bias on the part of the content analyst must be recognized, there 
can remain little doubt that the Middle East has caught the eye of U.S. 
sociologists and their sponsors in a very impressive way. 

The Nature and Quality of Sociological Research in the Middle Fast 
Today. It is possible to present an over-all view of what has been going 
on in sociology in the Middle East during the past ten years by means 
of a content analysis of an important current bibliography.* This bibli- 
ography, which is the result of a thorough search of material printed on 
the Middle East in English in the behavioral sciences, is particularly 
useful for gauging the influence of U.S. sociologists. Before summarizing 
the results of the content analysis, the question must be faced as to how 
exhaustive a bibliography limited to writings in English on the Arab 
world can be. There is reason to believe that such a bibliography is much 
more exhaustive than would normally be anticipated. There is today 
and has been for a little time back some interest in developing a socio- 
logical literature in Arabic. Unfortunately, some of this interest is purely 
nationalistic. Efforts to reduce the level of abstraction characteristic 
of Arabic in order that scientific concepts might be transposed and com- 
municated have met with considerable emotional resistance and have 
come to nought.® For this reason very few American or English soci- 
ology texts have been translated and practically no French ones. It must 


* J. T. Burke, 4n Annotated Bibliography of Books and Periodicals in 
English Dealing with Human Relations in the Arab States of the Middle East 
(Lebanon: American University of Beirut, 1956). 

5 E. Shouby, “The Influence of the Arabic Language on the Psychology of 
the Arabs,” Middle East Journal, Vol. 5, No. 3, 1951. See also the influence of 
Stuart Dodd in F. J. Najjar, “Operational Definitions of Sociological Concepts 
and Their Translation into Arabic,” M.A. thesis, American University of Beirut, 
unpublished, 1946. Najjar dealt with 113 terms taken from the first four chapters 
of Dodd’s Dimensions of Society. 
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be remembered that an Egyptian, a Lebanese, and a Turk can get along 
much better in French (and probably English today as well) than they 
can get along in Arabic. It may be concluded that the vast majority of 
researches in sociology today in the Middle East, usually originally, 
and almost certainly eventually, see the light of day in the English 
language. The certainty of eventual translation into English, contrary 
to the reverse situation, is guaranteed by the tremendous interest that has 
developed in recent years about anything going on in the Middle East 
on the part of foreign governments and institutions and United Nations 
agencies, particularly UNESCO. 

In the original article upon which this condensation is based, there 
appears a table listing fourteen specific and related fields of sociology. 
In the table 1,115 articles and books written during the past ten years 
are classified according to five levels of scientific rigorousness. There 
is a sixth category into which 54 theoretically systematic and technically 
sound writings were classified. There was also one other category of 
167 items for which the scientific continuum was inapplicable. This 
contained miscellaneous items including reports of proceedings of con- 
ferences, bibliographies, descriptions of welfare and development project 
aims and objectives. The five classifications on the scientific rigorousness 
continuum contained 894 items distributed as follows: (1) experimental 
or controlled quantitative field studies, 31; (2) less rigorous than (1) 
statistically but excellent theoretically and methodologically, 100; 
(3) semiscientific descriptive studies, limited in quantification, 277; (4) 
scholarly but nonobjective, nonquantitative descriptions, 244; (5) poor 
journalism, propaganda, social reformism, and opinion, 242. 

In tabulating the results, the percentage is given below of the total 
writings in specific fields that fell in the first two ranks on the scientific 
rigorousness scale plus those classified in the sixth rank, namely, sound 
theoretical writings. The total number of items in each social relations 
area is given within parentheses: ecology and demography (36), 63.8; 
social psychology (37), 54.0; family and kinship (76), 23.7; anthro- 
pology and ethnology (111), 23.4; general social structure (53), 22.6; 
social factors in development (61), 19.7; social control and communica- 
tion (60), 16.6; minorities (18), 16.6; urban and industrial sociology 
(64), 14.1; rural sociology (133), 11.2; education (141), 10.6; social 
change and social movements (180), 7.7; social problems (66), 7.5; 
refugee studies (79), 3.8. 

Examination of the data reveals the focus of attention in studies of 
social relations in the Middle East. The strength of focus on anthro- 
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pology, education, rural sociology, and social change is not surprising, 
but the relative scientific weakness in the latter two areas must be dis- 
appointing to sociologists. Everybody talks at great length about both 
areas, but few settle down to a scientific analysis of the problems involved. 
Sociological study of social change depends heavily upon statistical 
records, which are scarce in the Middle East. Social movements has 
barely escaped the level of scholarly political-philosophical treatment. 
Carleton Coon’s “The Impact of the West on Middle Eastern Social 
Institutions’’® successfully makes the break, A few others who also have 
succeeded include Charles ’Issawi,’ The Middle East Institute in a 
symposium edited by S. N. Fisher,S and Raphael Patai.® In rural soci- 
ology the bright spots in a vast literature are provided by Afif Tannous 
in many articles,*° Doreen Warriner’s Land and Poverty in the Middle 
East," and today in works of C. W. Churchill and L. Armstrong in 
Lebanon and G. K. Hirabayashi of the Social Research Center at the 
American University in Cairo.'? 

It is also disappointing to find social problems, minority groups 
including the Palestinian refugees, urban sociology, and social control 
and communication receiving so little and such unscientific attention. 
In the case of social problems and minority groups the situation is quite 
understandable. The humanitarian ethic or social consciousness has not 
been secularized except to a minor degree in a few urban centers in the 
Middle East. Without this secularization, social reformism and _ its 
offspring social work remain dormant, thus not providing the initiative 
for scientific research in social problems. On the other hand, what appear 
to Western eyes to be minority groups (with the exception of the 
refugees) are in Arab eyes religious communities happy with and covetous 


® Academy of Political Science, Proceedings, Vol. 24, No. 4, 1952. 

7 “Economic Progress in the Middle East,” Journal of Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change, Vol. 4, December 1952. 

8 “Evolution in the Middle East: Reform, Revolt and Change,” Washington, 
D.C., 1953. 

8 On Culture Contact and Its Working in Modern Palestine, American 
Anthropological Association, Memoir No. 67, 1947. See also R. Patai, “Religion 
in Middle Eastern, Far Eastern, and Western Cuiture,” Vol. 10, 1954. 

10 See, for instance, “Land Ownership in the Middle East,” Foreign Agri- 
culture, Vol. 14, 1950; “Rural Life in Arab Countries,” 4/-Abhath (Beirut), - 
Vol. 6, 1953; “The Village in the National Life of Lebanon,” Middle East 
Journal, Vol. III, No. 2, 1949. 

11 London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1948. 

12 See footnotes 14 and 17. 
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of their separatist identity. Integration is a threat, not a sinecure. The 
few good studies in these two areas seem out of place in the Middle 
East."® 

But there is little excuse for the paucity of scientific work in urban 
sociology and social control and communication. In the former area the 
study of Beirut by C. W. Churchill" is promising. And in the latter the 
founding of a laboratory of surveys and polls in the Social Research 
Center of the American University at Cairo is good news. Previous to 
this the most impressive study was the large-scale opinion survey carried 
out by the Bureau of Applied Social Research of Columbia University 
reported briefly by Edmund de S. Brunner.** 

An almost classical economic approach characterizes the works classi- 
fied as social factors in development. However, a study recently published 
by Hasan el Saati on industrialization in Alexandria (which is also an 
excellent example for social change and for urban ecology) deserves 
special notice.*® Studies in social structure of a sound sociological nature 
are more plentiful and quite promising. Morroe Berger’s (Princeton 
University) recent study of Professionalization in the Egyptian Civil 
Service sets a valuable research pattern for others to follow. L. Arm- 
strong and G. K. Hirabayashi have collaborated in studies of rural 
differentiation and stratification in Lebanon,?* and Charles ‘Isaawi’s 
work on Egyptian social structure is fine.** 

Three names stand out in the field of family and kinship, and, while 
the subject cannot be dwelt on here, their leadership is being heeded to- 
day. They are Hamid M. Ammar,’® Hilma Granqvist,?° and John 


18 Hasan el Saati, “Juvenile Delinquency in Egypt,” Ph.D. thesis, Uni- 
versity of London, unpublished, 1946; A. H. Hourani, Minorities in the Arab 
World (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford University 
Press, 1947); S. Landshut, Jewish Communities in Nine Moslem Countries 
(London: Jewish Chronicle, 1950); F. C. Bruhns, “A Study of Arab Refugee 
Attitudes,” Middle East Journal, Vol. IX, No. 2, 1955; and L. Armstrong “Oc- 
cupational Changes of Palestinian Refugees,’ Proceedings, XVIth Congress of 
the International Institute of Sociology, Vol. 4, 1954. 

14 The City of Beirut (Beirut: Dar el Kitab, 1954). 

15 “Rural Communications Behavior and Attitudes in the Middle East,” 
Rural Sociology, Vol. 18, 1951. 

- 16 Industrialization and Social Change in Alexandria, Renaissance Bookstore, 
airo, 1957. 

17 “Social Differentiation in Selected Lebanese Villages,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 21, No. 4, August 1956. 

18 Egypt: An Economic and Social Analysis (London and New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1947). 

19 Growing Up in an Egyptian Village (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., 1954). 

20 Birth and Childhood Among the Arabs (Helsingfors: Soderstron and Co., 
1947); and Child Problems Among the Arabs (Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 
1951). 
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Gulick.** Yet there remains a great dearth of studies of urban family 
life and family change, which must soon be undertaken by sociologists. 

Finally, most significantly and impressively in terms of scientific 
quality even if not in quantity, our attention is drawn to the areas of 
demography, ecology, and social psychology. In the latter case related 
advances in the field of communications have already been noted. How- 
ever, social scientists, both Arab and American, are also making headway 
in studies of culture and personality, cross-national attitudinal com- 
parisons, social values, and in many other phases of social psychology. 
One of the important potential forces in this direction has come from 
Dr. Bradford Hudson’s Cross Cultural Research Group sponsored by 
Rice Institute, which has team members located in every important 
Middle Eastern scientific research center. However, it is Professors 
E. Terry Prothro and Levon Malikian of the Psychology Department 
at the American University of Beirut who have been the most productive 
and have given the greatest amount of leadership to this vital area of 
social research.”* 

As far as demographic studies are concerned, it has been noted pre- 
viously that this most important area of all has only recently been 
recognized. It appears that at long last something is beginning to be 
done to quiet the complaints of researchers who desire a foundation 


of census-type data. Against religious, political, and protectionist re- 
sistance, various studies are finally on hand in the works of Charles 
"Issawi,?> W. E. Fisher,** and Alfred Bonne.?® C. W. Churchill’s study 
of Beirut has been mentioned previously, and along with L. Armstrong 
he has also pioneered scientific census taking in several rural com- 
munities in Lebanon and Syria. The Egyptian government has led the 
way in establishing excellent machinery for statistical data collection 


21 Social Structure and Culture Change in a Lebanese Village, Viking Fund 
Publications in Anthropology, No. 21, 1955. 

22 See, for example, E. T. Prothro, “Cross-Cultural Patterns of National 
Stereotypes,” Journal of Social Psychology, 40, 1954; “Arab-American Differences 
in the Judgment of Written Messages,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 42, 
1955; “Studies in Stereotypes: V. Familiarity and the Kernel of Truth Hypoth- 
esis,’ Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 41, 1955; with Levon Malikian, “Psy- 
chology in the Near East,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 52, No. 4, 1955; and with 
L. Malikian, “The California Public Opinion Scale in an Authoritarian Culture,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. XVII, No. 3, 1953; and “Social Distance among 
University Students in the Middle East,” Journal of Psychology, February 1953. 

23 “Population Movements and Population Pressures in Jordan, Lebanon, 
and Syria,’ Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. 29, October 1951. 

24 “Population Problems of the Middle East,” Royal Central Asian Journal, 
Vol. 36, 1949. 

25 “Land and Population in the Middle East,” Middle East Journal, Vol. 
V, Winter 1951. 
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with the assistance of Point Four and Notestein’s Pppulation Research 
Institute at Princeton University. The wish, of course, is that all Arab 
governments will eventually pick up these leads. In the meantime, the 
writer hopes that this report reveals that U.S.-oriented sociologists in 
the Middle East are not standing still but rather are presenting for 
adoption by the Arab states methodological skill and an empirical 
approach which can and will serve those states well. 





A CROSS-INSTITUTIONAL COMPARISON OF 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
RACE RELATIONS* 


FRANK F. LEE 
University of California, Riverside 


Recent research on the developing race relations pattern in the South 
has largely overlooked the possible relationship between what is happen- 
ing there today and what has happened in the North in the past. Is it not 
possible that the historical development of the Northern pattern of race 
relations may give new insights for interpreting present developments 
in the South? This paper suggests that the North, while separating the 
races in most areas of behavior, does not do so in education because 
integrated education does not imply a threat to other forms of segrega- 
tion. The South, on the other hand, interprets school integration as 
imperiling the “Southern way of life.”” Thus, the North has been enabled 
to proceed with school integration, while the South has not. 

As the basis for this contention, we will trace the history of race 
relations in a small Connecticut town and compare our findings there 


with what is known of the South in general. Connecticut Town is a 
small vacation, suburban, and industrial town of just over 10,000 
population.2 The Negro population, by the author’s count, was 170 


* Expanded version of a paper read at the American Sociological Society 
meetings, September 1956. The material for this paper was taken in part from 
the writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, “Race Relations in a Small New 
England Industrial Town: A Cultural Study in Social Control” (Yale University, 
1953). It is thus, in some measure, a supplement to two earlier articles: Frank 
F. Lee, “The Race Relations Pattern by Areas of Behavior in a Small New 
England Town,” American Sociological Review, 19: 138-43; and “Social Controls 
in the Race Relations Pattern of a Small New England Town,” Social Forces, 33: 
37-40. 

1 A small Northern town is selected for this study for several reasons. First, 
the material is readily available and intimately known to the author. Second, 
while the race relations patterns in large Northern cities are comparatively well 
known, there has been little study of their historical developments. About the 
only detailed analysis on this level has been Robert Austin Warner’s New Haven 
Negroes: A Social History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940). Finally, 
Connecticut Town is used as our source of information to illustrate that similar 
research can be fruitful in other such areas and so to encourage research there. 
The fact that the percentage of Negroes is very small, as compared with the 
very high percentages throughout many parts of the South, merely emphasizes 
the greater importance and implications of this Northern pattern vis-a-vis that 
of the South. 

2 U.S. Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population: 1950. 
Vol. I. Number of Inhabitants, Chap. 7: Connecticut. The research took place in 
1950-52. 
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individuals, or 1.2 to 2 per cent of the total population. Ethnically Con- 
necticut Town is similar to other small towns of the New England or 
Connecticut area as to its distribution of gainful workers. 

The research methods consisted of (1) open-ended interviews, (2) 
participant observation (the author lived in Connecticut Town during 
the time of the study), (3) perusal of documentary materials. Out of 
a Negro universe of 143 persons over 12 years of age, 78 were inter- 
viewed for all areas of behavior: housing, jobs and union activities, 
education, social and religious activities, political or civic activities, and 
use of public facilities. One hundred and five white prestige leaders, 
persons in positiens of authority, were chosen randomly, averaging about 
17 persons for each area of behavior.* Due to space and time limitations, 
this paper will consider just three areas of behavior: education, religion, 
and housing. 

Looking first at the institutional area of education, let us see how 
racial integration developed in Connecticut Town during the past 80-90 
years, while in the South the wall of segregation was scarcely breached 
until recently. Formal education of Negroes in the South, even for the 
free Negro, began in the early 1860's, and only then, thanks to the 
federal government, missionary associations, and, later, white philanthro- 
py. Prior to this time Negro education was prohibited by the Black 
Codes in many states for both slave and free.' Integration was tried once 
during Reconstruction in South Carolina and Louisiana; the result was 
violence and white boycotts.®° After Reconstruction the Negro briefly 
enjoyed educational opportunities equal to those of whites, but with the 
sabotaging of his political power and the increased power of the poor 
whites, his education became definitely inferior.’ Even the advances 
stemming from the series of Supreme Court decisions which began in the 
late 1930’s* have been insufficient to raise its level appreciably. From 
the beginning the separate school system, when it has existed at all, has 


3 See C. Wendell King, “Branford Center: A Community Study in Social 
Cleavage” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1943), pp. 7-12. 
It did not appear from investigation that there had been any radical changes 
in the composition of the population since 1943. 

* For further description and detail of the locale and methodology, see 
Frank F. Lee, “The Race Relations Pattern by Areas of Behavior in a Small 
New England Town,” /oc. cit., pp. 139-40. 

5 See Maurice R. Davie, Negroes in American Society (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1949), p. 143. 

8 See E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United States (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949), p. 424. 

7 Ibid., pp. 425-26. 

8 The first of these cases was Lloyd Gaines v. University of Missouri Law 
School, handed down by the Supreme Court in 1938. 
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been a symbol of Negro inferiority. Where it has been threatened, white 
opposition has generally resulted. 

In Connecticut Negro education was negligible until about the 1820's 
and 1830’s. Many Negroes who attended school thereafter went to 
segregated ones until well after the Civil War, and those who attended 
white schools received discriminatory treatment. It was only in the 
1870’s that the school system began developing as the one institution 
where discrimination was progressively eliminated.® 

Negro and white student social activities in Connecticut Town re- 
mained separate for the next eighty years, and there was some discrimina- 
tion against the former, particularly by children of East European 
immigrants. This generally unfavorable white attitude was due at least 
in part to the heritage of the past and the socioeconomic differences be- 
tween the two racial groups. However, Negroes did participate in- 
creasingly in all athletic activities, and were generally and increasingly 
accepted and liked by most of their white schoolmates. There were no 
Negro teachers, but the white adopted daughter of a Negro family 
taught in the high school during the 1920's. . 

In 1950-52 the town’s school system was the least discriminatory 
area of behavior. Negro children engaged in almost all school activities 
and could achieve as much as any white child. Some did so, holding such 
offices as captains of athletic teams and class presidents. Negro-white 
relations, student-to-student and teacher-to-student, were excellent and 
steadily improving with a not inconsiderable number of interracial “best 
friend” relationships among the boys. Social contacts both out of and 
within school were increasing, presumably due partially to the introduc- 
tion in 1950-52 of mixed dancing classes as part of the school cur- 
riculum. Personal photographs were frequently exchanged on an inter- 
racial basis, and both races went to the same picnics and to many, though 
not all, of the same private parties. There was even some mixed dating, 
if on a very infrequent basis. No Negro teachers had ever been hired up 
to 1952 when the study was completed, but one was hired a year later 
and assigned to a grade school in an exclusive, all-white district. To date 
there have been no adverse repercussions. 

In both Connecticut Town and the South the church became a segre- 
gated institution. The basic difference is that the Southern Negro church 
appeared at an earlier date. Living under a system of slavery, Negroes in 
the South were anne segregated from the first. They never attained 


® Warner, of. cit., pp. 11- 77, 117-20, 174-76. No information was available 
regarding the situation in Connecticut Town during these years. 
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full and equal membership, and their children were never accepted on an 
equal basis. As the numbers of Negroes increased and where the slaves 
were gradually allowed their own preachers, together with what Davie 
calls “the natural desires of both whites and Negroes,”’® there gradually 
developed the “invisible institution” of the separate Negro church. This 
development took place toward the end of the eighteenth century and has 
continued down to the present day. 

In Connecticut Town Negroes were also strictly segregated and re- 
mained a distinctly inferior social caste until after the Civil War. The 
vast majority of them were Congregationalists, and remained so until 
they split off to form their own church. By 1900 white and Negro 
children were participating equally in the Congregational Church’s 
Sunday School and other children’s activities, but few Negro adults at- 
tended church. When they did, they still sat apart from whites in the 
balcony, nor did they participate in any of the parish’s social activities. 
Although these practices were due partly to their low socioeconomic level 
and to their custom of self-segregation, the threat of white discrimina- 
tion was not lacking. 

The Negroes remained in the white Protestant churches until 1918- 
20, at which time they withdrew to form two groups of their own, the 
Baptists and the Methodists. These met, respectively, in one of the extra 
buildings of the Congregational Church and in private homes. Finally, 
the Methodists being the more numerous, they merged in 1923 to form 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, receiving much white 
encouragement and financial support. This formation and support of a 
separate church was due to two main factors: (1) the increase in the 
Negro population between 1910 and 1920 from nineteen to forty," plus 
a continuance of this growth; and (2) their white-encouraged desire to 
keep to themselves. They said that they felt more comfortable with their 
own people; that they felt freer, and instead of not being able to partici- 
pate fully in the life of the church now had a voice in running it; that 
they had their own form of worship; and that they were no longer 
segregated (sic). 

By 1950-52, segregation of the races was more complete in the reli- 
gious institution than in any other areas of behavior save for housing 
and some jobs. And it should be emphasized that here we have the only 

10 Davie, op. cit., p. 176. 


11 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census of the United States: 1920. 
Population, II: 160 (1922). 
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distinct and separate Negro institution.’* Save for two Negro families 
attending an outlying Congregational church, no Negroes regularly at- 
tended or belonged to any white Protestant church, nor participated in 
any of their parish activities. So here we have a picture of an institution 
that by 1900 seemed to be moving away from segregation, but which 
actually moved closer to it within the next two decades. 

Finally, let us consider the last area of behavior under consideration in 
this paper, that of housing. Connecticut Town has increasingly resorted 
to residential segregation over the years, while the South has generally 
maintained it at the same level throughout. In small Southern towns 
Negro housing is generally sharply segregated from whites, being either 
on the fringe of town or across the railroad tracks. In large Southern 
cities, however, we find a dual pattern. On the one hand, the older 
cities have few solid racial blocks of inhabitants; instead, as a heritage 
of slavery, Negroes and whites are scattered at random throughout the 
city. On the other hand, in the newer cities Negroes are commonly 
concentrated in several large sections and lightly scattered in others, 
with a sharp transition between white and Negro areas.’* In any case, 
Negroes live in less desirable parts of town, with less desirable types of 
dwellings, particularly where rented. As for the ability to buy land, few 
Southern Negroes have any choice outside of Negro areas. This situa- 
tion, generally speaking, has existed throughout the history of the South. 

In Connecticut Town the first record of a Negro buying or leasing 
land was in 1839. During the next eighty years, or roughly until the 
end of World War I, other Negroes followed suit, albeit to a gradually 
decreasing extent. These few Negro landholders were spatially separated 
from the whites, but the township was so lightly settled that such separa- 
tion did not necessarily imply an organized pattern of segregation. 

By the mid 1920's, however, Negroes were being restricted to the 
area adjacent to the factories and railroad. This was due to the fact that 
there was a rapid influx of new Negroes who were conspicuous both be- 
cause of their newness to the community*™* and also because of their 


12 As it has more than once been noted by authorities of the American racial 
scene, eleven o’clock on Sunday morning is the most segregated hour in America. 
Also see Frank Loescher, The Protestant Church and the Negro (New York: 
Association Press, 1948). 

13 Frazier, op. cit., pp. 232-37. 

14 See Oliver Cromwell Cox, Caste, Class, and Race, Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1948; John S. Ellsworth, Jr., Factory Folkways (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1952), pp. 120, 150-51, 204; Gunnar Myrdal, An American 
Dilemma (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944), pp. 386-87 for additional 
examples as to how the presence of strangers in a community, be they Negroes 
or some other group, can adversely affect the race relations situation. 
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lower socioeconomic status. The local banks began refusing mortgages 
to Negroes buying in so-called white areas, and some attempts were 
made to er ~urage them to live in a segregated area. For example, one 
factory offered its Negro workers free land in a restricted zone which 
it owned; it also built several free housing facilities for them. Those 
Negroes who did not live there generally lived in nearby white areas 
where the social distance between the races was quite great usually, and 
where there were quite often unfriendly and hostile white attitudes 
from both adults and children. Or the Negroes bought in comparatively 
unsettled sections of the township. However, when these latter indi- 
viduals tried to sell, they commonly found that other Negroes could or 
would not buy. Thus, there were more white offers to sell to Negroes 
than there were Negroes willing and able to buy. More land could have 
been purchased by them had they been interested and financially capable. 

By 1950-52, about thiee fifths of the Negro population lived in the 
semisegregated area close to the railroad and major industries. Since this 
area, however, also had large numbers of lower-class whites living there, 
it was difficult for Negroes to buy homes even there unless it was done 
within the restricted zone mentioned above. Elsewhere buying or rent- 
ing was practically impossible. As an additional example of the whites’ 
hostile attitudes toward Negro housing, the Town Meeting rejected a 
proposed public housing project for fear that some Negroes would be 
among the tenants. And where Negroes rented from whites, most build- 
ings were in need of major repairs. 

Thus we see a discrepancy between the continued pattern of segre- 
gation in all three areas of behavior in the South and the contradictory 
trends in Connecticut Town. This discrepancy suggests that school 
integration has been possible in Connecticut Town, and presumably in 
the North as a whole insofar as Connecticut Town is representative of 
the North, because for over a century it has not symbolized integration 
in other areas of behavior. Rather, school integration came from within 
the body politic, not as a result of outside pressure, and before segrega- 
tion developed as a pattern for a nonslave society. As a matter of fact, 
continued integration in education may have been possible because of 
segregation in other areas of living. Conversely, the fact of school inte- 
gration may have made the continuance and spread of other segregated 
patterns less reprehensible from a moral point of view. 

In the South, on the contrary, the entire system of slavery was at- 
tacked and destroyed by outside forces. Under these circumstances it 
was natural and understandable for this area to place extra symbolic 
value on what was left of the previous race relations system, and to 
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insist on firmly retaining all of its possible remnants. If this reasoning 
is correct, then school integration to the South symbolizes a threat to 
all other forms of segregation. Witness the reaction of some union 
members in the South who otherwise might not object to the inclusion 
of Negroes in white unions.?® 

In both areas increasing institutionalization and bureaucratized pro- 
cedure of the existing system made changes more difficult. Once the 
pattern of school integration was established in the North, it became 
all but impossible to reverse it. Contrariwise, segregation in housing and 
religion, once established there, is equally difficult to reverse. In other 
words, change is resisted because the system is against it. 

Timing is also important with respect to these symbolic meanings of 
change. As expected by many people, there is considerable evidence to 
indicate that there has been less resistance to integration when it came 
gradually, as in Connecticut Town. This slowness of change also seems 
to have been an important factor in the South from the time of the first 
Supreme Court decisions of the late 1930’s, which were favorable to the 
N.A.A.C.P., up to that Court’s historic 1954 decision. For example, 
indications are that school integration in the South has met less resist- 
ance where another aspect of segregation has already been effectively 
challenged, and where people have thus been able gradually to accustom 
themselves to this new idea. In such a situation, school integration then 
no longer represents the whole system of segregation. This type of situa- 
tion can be seen in the more relaxed approach to possible school inte- 
gration in those Southern cities where job integration has already been 
at least partially achieved and where there has been an approach to it 
over a long period of time. In Southern rural areas, on the other hand, 
not yet accustomed to any such challenge to the status quo, educational 
segregation, like all other parts of segregation, represents the whole 
system. As such, seeing the whole system under attack, it is strongly 
defended. 

In conclusion, it may be possible to gain further insight into the 
development of race relations in the South if we can regard develop- 
ments in that area in terms of the differing symbolic values of segrega- 
tion, its institutionalization and bureaucratization, and the timing of 
attacks on it, in the light of the perspective gained from analyzing 
another section of the country. 


15 See Henry L. Trewhitt, “Southern Unions and the Integration Issue,” 
The Reporter, October 4, 1956, pp. 25-28. 





EMPLOYEE TRAINING AND 
INDUSTRIAL MORALE 
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University of Southern California 
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University of Maryland 

Employee training, which is designed to develop job competence and 
skill, has been recognized as having a positive effect upon the satisfaction 
of employees with their work and with their management.’ Virtually all 
of the research into the effects of training on the morale of the worker 
has dealt with “human relations” training. No study, as far as could 
be determined, has been made of the relation of employee training, 
designed to fulfill production requirements of large-scale industrial 
organizations, upon the morale of unionized workers. The purpose of 
this paper is to investigate this unexplored area of the effects on industrial 
morale of the following types of employee training: on-the-job, on-the-job 
classes, vestibule, and off-the-job classes. This training program included 
a vast array of practical electronic and shop instruction courses. 

More specifically, the present paper endeavors (1) to present some 
data indicating the effects of employee training for job competence on 
attitudes of workers toward the working situation and toward manage- 
ment and (2) to examine briefly some implications of the findings. 


PROCEDURES 


In the last part of 1955 and the first part of 1956, in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, questionnaires were mailed to unionized workers in 
4 large-scale manufacturing plants. These plants, in which the subjects 
worked, were homogeneous as to patterns of production and as to geo- 
graphical location. The training programs, in which the employees 
participated, were similar owing to similarity in the plant’s production 
patterns. 


1 See Robert Hoppock, Job Satisfaction (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1935), pp. 34-35; Vernon G. Schaefer, Job Instruction (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1943), pp. 25-26; Gordon S. Watkins, Paul A. Dodd, 
Wayne L. McNaughton, Paul Prasow, The Management of Personnel and Labor 
Relations (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950), pp. 593-94. 
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Representative groups for analysis were selected by sampling from the 
membership lists of 4 union locals. The initial number of subjects 
selected was 1,038, and the return of completed questionnaires was 198. 
Of the 198 some 125 had received employee training and 73 had not.? 

The questionnaire, which was pretested and modified into a final 
form, contained 8 items of identification covering basic social, educational, 
and economic information. Nineteen items were concerned with opinions 
of workers toward the effects of employee training. These items related 
to 29 areas of information. There was 1 open-end item which requested 
recommendations for improvement of the employee training program. 


SUBJECTS 


In keeping with the objectives of this study, the 125 unionized workers 
who had received employee training are considered. Of these 125, 
11 were female and 114 were male. The average age of the study group 
was 31.91 years. The marital status revealed that 94 were married, 
26 were single, and 5 were widowed or divorced. Educationally, 9 of 
the group had finished 8 years of grammar school, 54 had received high 
school training, 23 had attended business or vocational school, and 39 


had had college or university training. 


RESULTS 


In the first area of industrial morale, that of attitudes expressed to- 
ward the working situation, the replies show that 39.2 per cent of the 
workers reported that their training in the programs gave them a 
greater output of work, 36.0 per cent reported that it did not, and 24.8 
per cent did not know. Of the same group some 53.6 per cent held that 
their training gave them more working skill, but 29.6 per cent held to 
a contrary position, while 16.8 per cent did not know. Most workers, 
80.0 per cent, indicated that their training gave them a broader under- 
standing of their job, 7.2 per cent indicated that it did not do so, and 
12.8 per cent did not know. Replies indicate that 48.0 per cent thought 
their company’s industrial training program was valuable because it 
aided in securing promotion to higher paying jobs, 24.0 per cent expressed 
the view that it was not valuable for that purpose, and 27.2 per cent did 


2 Possibly the respondents held stronger favorable or unfavorable opinions 
toward employee training than did the nonrespondents. The limitations of the 
mail questionnaire technique point up the need for replication using the interview 
technique. See Mildred Parten, Surveys, Polls and Samples (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1950), pp. 93-96. 
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not know. Although approximately half of the respondents indicated that 
training enhanced promotional opportunities, 62.4 per cent indicated 
that they had felt discontent because advancement did not follow train- 
ing fast enough, 35.2 per cent indicated that they had not felt discontent, 
and 2.4 per cent did not know. The responses show that 49.6 per cent 
are of the opinion that their training gave them more satisfaction on 
the job, 24.6 per cent indicated an opposite view, and 26.4 per cent 


did not know. 

In another area of industrial morale, attitudes toward management, 
the responses indicate that 52.2 per cent of the unionized workers think 
their contact with the employee training program has helped them to 
better understand their employer and his problems, 36.0 per cent indi- 
cated an opposite opinion, and 12.0 per cent did not know. Increased 
feelings of loyalty to the company were experienced by 44.8 per cent, 
36.0 per cent indicated that their feelings of loyalty to the company were 
not increased through their contact with the training program, and 19.2 
per cent did not know. Some 40.0 per cent of the subjects indicated that 
the employee training program increased friendly relations between 
employees and employer, 34.4 per cent responded that it did not, and 
25.6 per cent did not know. 

Although substantial proportions indicated that employee training 
effects positive attitudes toward the working situation and toward 
management, yet not a few of the respondents expressed an opposite 
opinion. Criticisms of the administration of training tend to shed light 
upon the large proportions of negative responses. 

Some of the difficulties in enhancing industrial morale through em- 
ployee training are indicated by criticisms of the programs by the subjects 
in response to an open-end item. One of the problems mentioned from 
the standpoint of the workers pertains to that of favoritism. One of the 
workers expressed as his view: “Give the privilege to all workers to 
attend this program and not just to a few that got influence on the job.” 
Another worker stated that employee training should be available for 
all the workers “... instead of a selected few of the foreman’s pets and 
the higher supervision.”” Another worker pointed out that not only is 
the lack of impartiality a major problem, but that industrial training 
does not assist the worker to advance to higher paying jobs. He com- 
mented as follows: “Training does not help to advance the worker 
to better jobs. Training helps to give the worker better paying jobs if 
he changes his company. That is, if the worker gets with a company that 
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appreciated quality and skill and was willing to pay for it. In the present 
organization none of the courses are adequate to meet the demands of 
a fast moving industry.” 

As a remedy for favoritism in the restriction of promotion following 
training, a respondent suggested that an impartial board for promotion 
and transferring should be instituted to “... break up the cliques, so 
that a person with real talent, ability, and the know-how can get ahead. 
Even the best training program couldn’t break through.” 

Other criticisms of the employee training considered were that in- 
complete training was “killing” skilled workers, incompetent teachers 
were used, training facilities were inadequate, the subject matter was 
too shallow, and the training time was too short. As general recom- 
mendations for elimination of the problems specified, subjects suggested 
that there should be fuller union participation in all phases of industrial 
training, that management should listen to workers on the matter of 
training, and that ways should be found whereby advancement and 
selection for training can be objective and fair. 


DISCUSSION 


The evidence points to the fact that employee training, which is 
designed to meet production requirements through the development of 
job competence, can serve to increase industrial morale. Increased morale 
was indicated by workers expressing attitudes pointing out that participa- 
tion in employee training enhanced on-the-job satisfaction, friendly 
relations between employees and employer, better understanding of the 
employer and his problems, feelings of loyalty to the company; served to 
enable a greater output of work and broader understanding of the job; 
and gave the worker more on-the-job skill. 

It is suggested that favoritism, cliques, and other informal influences 
which tend to restrict advancement, or which appear to the worker to do 
so, are factors which minimize the positive effects of the type of training 
considered in the enhancement of favorable attitudes toward the working 
situation and toward management. 

An implication is that the formalization of advancement by seniority 


provisions, through union activity, is, in one sense, an attempt to com- 
pensate for poor management practices. If management would be 
impartial and objective in the promotion of the workers and would give 
an opportunity for advancement to those with ambition and ability, then 
there might be less tendency for workers to rely upon a bargaining agent 
for job security and advancement. 





SOME DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 
IN CONFORMING BEHAVIOR 


RAYMOND G. HUNT, SHEPARD GOLDBERG, 
ARNOLD MEADOW, AND WALTER COHEN 
University of Buffalo 


Behavioral scientists have become increasingly concerned over a pre- 
sumed trend toward excessive conformity in our society; a concern 
reflected in the growing body of empirical investigations of conforming 
behavior. A number of writers have studied the relationship between 
structural characteristics of groups and conforming behavior.’ ? Others 
have analyzed relationships between various group processes and con- 
formity,® while still others have investigated conformity as a function of 
personality variables.‘ °° In addition such factors as “set” have been 
studied as independent variables.’ 

Little, if any, research has been done, however, concerning the possible 
functional relationships between demographic variables and conforming 
behavior. Yet much sociological and social psychological data suggest the 
importance of such variables.* 

Hence, the present study represents an exploratory investigation of 
relationships between certain demographic factors and conforming 
behavior. The variables selected for analysis were sex, income level, and 
religious affliation. 


1 §. Asch, Social Psychology (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952). 

2 L. Festinger, “A Theory of Social Comparison Processes,” Human Relations, 
7: 117-40. 

8’ H. H. Kelley and J. W. Thibaut, “Experimental Studies of Group Prob- 
lem-solving and Process,” in G. Lindzey, editor, Handbook of Social Psychology 
(Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1953), pp. 735-86. 

* F. Barron, “Some Personality Correlates of Independence of Judgment,” 
Journal of Personality, 21: 287-97. 

’ R. S. Crutchfield, “Conformity and Character,” American Psychologist, 
10: 191-99. 

® §. Goldberg, R. Hunt, W. Cohen, and A. Meadows, “Some Personality 
Correlates of Perceptual Distortion in the Direction of Group Conformity,” 
American Psychologist, 6:378 (abstract). 

7 H. H. Kelley and J. W. Thibaut, “Psychological Set and Social Con- 
formity,” Journal of Personality, 25: 115-30, 1956. 

8 I. L. Child, “Socialization,” in G. Lindzey, editor, Handbook of Social 
Psychology (Cambridge: Addison-Wesley, 1953), pp. 655-93. 
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As a measure of conforming behavior the experimental group procedure 
developed by Asch® was employed. This procedure provides an op- 
portunity for measuring the extent to which an individual’s judgments 
of the relative sizes of a series of lines are influenced by previously an- 
nounced judgments of an “instructed majority.’”?° Asch’s method was 
followed in most essential respects, the lone variation being in the com- 
position of the “instructed majority” or “stooge group.” In contrast 
with Asch’s all-male groups, two male and one female S were employed. 
In all instances the female was the last to announce her judgment, with 
the critical subject responding in third position in the four-member 
group. Conforming behavior was defined as any error in the direction of 
the group judgment. It should be noted perhaps that Asch reports no 
significant differences in the responses of the critical subjects to a three- 
member majority as compared with larger groups.'? Following the 
experimental procedure, each S was individually interviewed both to 
collect data pertaining to the variables under study and to allay the 
anxiety occasionally engendered by participation in the Asch procedure. 
Each S was asked to state, as nearly as possible, his family’s annual 
income and his religious preference. S’s were, of course, free to decline 
answering these questions, as some in fact did. 

S’s were then divided into groups based upon the three main religious 
classifications (Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish) and into two 
income levels, above $5,000: and below $5,000, according to United 
States Department of Commerce statistics which set the mean annual 
income (1953) in the United States near $5,000.12 The relationships 
between these two variables, the third experimental variable, sex, and 
conforming behavior were evaluated by chi-square tests (contingency 
method), corrected for continuity.** 

Subjects. A total of 41 undergraduate students at the University of 
Buffalo served as subjects. All were volunteers recruited by members of 
the instructed majority (though few were actually friends of this 
group), again following the Asch procedure. Of these, 20 were females 
and 21 were males ranging in age from 17 to 26 years, with a mean 
of 19. 


® Asch, ibid. 

10 Tbid. 

11 bid. 

12 U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract of the United States 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956). 

18 H. E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education (Longmans, Green 
and Company, 1947). 
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Data pertaining to the relationship between income level and con- 
forming behavior indicate a greater proportion of S’s exhibiting conform- 
ing behavior among those reporting annual family incomes above $5,000 
as compared with those reporting incomes below this figure. The chi- 
square of 5.82 is reliable at the .02 level of confidence. 

The results of analysis of the relationship between conforming behavior 
and religious affiliation indicate that, as presently measured, religious 
afhliation is not significantly related to conforming behavior (chi-square 
equals .21 with a probability greater than .05). 

In an analysis of conforming behavior as a function of sex, no signifi- 
cant relationship between these two variables is observed. 

Of the variables under study in this investigation, only income level 
was found to be significantly related to conforming behavior. Hence, 
it would appear that such behavior (in so far as it is measured in the 
Asch situation) is likely to be found more frequently among members 
of upper income groups as compared with lower, and to vary independent- 
ly of either religious affiliation or sex. Assuming a positive correlation 
between income and social class, these findings afford some support to 
the more general thesis maintaining a relationship between conformity 
and social class." 


At any rate, the results of this investigation indicate that further 
study of the relationship between socioeconomic, demographic, ecological, 
and related variables and conforming behavior may prove fruitful. It 
would also appear that future studies of conformity may gain in pre- 


cision by controlling for social-class factors. 
SUMMARY 


The study here reported was designed to explore conforming behavior 
in the Asch group pressure experiment as a function of income level, 
sex, and religious affiliation. Twenty female and 21 male college students 
served as subjects. Conforming behavior was found significantly more 
often among S’s with family incomes above $5,000 per year than among 
those below this figure. Sex and religious affiliation, as assessed here, were 
not found to be significantly related to conforming behavior. 

The authors conclude that these findings provide some suggestive 
evidence that social-class level and conforming behavior may be related 
and indicate the desirability of further studies of such variables. It is 
also suggested that future investigations of conforming behavior may 
gain in precision by controlling for social-class levels. 


14 E. Fromm, The Sane Society (New York: Rinehart and Company, 1955). 
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The rapidly changing situation of the Negro in American society calls 
for reliable, accurate, and current materials if his actual status is to be 
known and understood, and if problems involving him are to be re- 
solved on a factual and accurate basis. Since the standard sociology 
textbooks on the American Negro are largely useful only in a historical 
sense because of the time lag between their writing and publication, they 
are of limited value as accurate reflectors of the current scene. Thus, 
one must turn to the professional journals to find more contemporaneous 
materials that ought to give a more reliable, valid, and up-to-date picture 
about the position of the Negro in the United States. The basic aim of 
this paper is pointed in this direction with the purpose of keeping the 
field of sociology and related disciplines abreast of developments so that 
more reliable assessments can be made concerning this group. Within 
its scope it attempts to indicate the kinds of research being done, evaluate 
supporting data used in analysis of materials, indicate points of weakness 
and strength in such data, reflect research trends, appraise the accuracy 
and validity of findings, and reveal areas that need further research 
coverage and analysis. 

Sources Examined. The present study includes an examination of 
materials on the Negro covering the years and published during 1955 
and 1956 in the following journals: American Journal of Sociology, 
American Sociological Review, Journal of Negro Education, Phylon, 
Social Forces, and Sociology and Social Research. For the two-year 
period a total of 39 articles were examined in these six periodicals." 


1 From the American Sociological Review, Vol. 21 (1956): “Situational 
Patterning in Intergroup Relations’ and “Some Characteristics of American 
Negro Leaders”; American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 62: “Correlation Between 
Income and Labor Force Participation by Race”; Journal of Negro Education, 
Vol. 25: “The Virginia Out-of-State Graduate Aid Program, 1936-1950,” “R.O. 
T.C. Programs and Negro Youth,” “Desegregation—The South’s Newest Dilem- 
ma,” “Educational Desegregation,” “Some Contributions of Negroes to Welfare 
Services, 1865-1900,” “Non-White Residential Dispersion and Desegregation in 
the District of Columbia,” “Future Educational Emphasis: Psychological or 
Sociological,” “The Supreme Court Decision and Interposition,” “The Progress 
of Integration in the Phoenix Schools,” “Some Aspects of Interracial Marriage in 
Washington, D.C.,” “Development of Science Curricula in Negro Schools”; 
Phylon, Vol. 16 (1955): “The Negro in Atlanta Politics,’ “Racial Myth and 
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Types of Articles. Topically the materials were spread over the 
following range: politics 2; race (myths, superstition, and attitudes) 3; 
interposition 2; desegregation in education and other areas 3; person- 
alities (sociohistorical) 5; psychological-psychiatrical 4; integration in 
education and other areas 5; housing 3; leadership 2; the South 3; and 
one each on intermarriage, curriculum development in Negro schools, 
race and intergroup relations, discrimination, Negro contributions, 
economics and labor, and prejudice. 

Validity of Supporting Data. The material on leadership relied on 
data from the 1950 census, a 1955 Gallup poll report, and information 
from the 1950 Who's Who in Colored America. The article on eco- 
nomics and labor used sources from the 1940 census. References on 
intermarriage were dated from 1931 to 1937. Discrimination relied on 
data from 1940 to 1945, Material on personalities were more historical 
than sociological in content and of nonliving individuals. Studies on race 
relied upon information from 1908, 1920, 1935, and 1944, most of 
which is already standard textbook material. In the following categories 
the supporting data were current: desegregation, integration, psy- 
chological-psychiatrical, race and intergroup relations, politics, and 
housing. For the most part, data in these latter categories were taken 
from field investigations and relied upon sources published between 
1954 and 1956. Thus, considering the fact that the purpose of periodical 
articles is to project an accurate and current picture when dealing with 
immediate problems, the supporting data for the materials examined 
here, except in the last-named categories, are largely out of date and 
far too old to be of other than historical worth in any analysis of the 
dynamics of Negro life today. 

Accuracy of Analytical Results. Other than those areas which have 
been careful to rely upon the very latest possible sources as mentioned 
immediately above, the accuracy of the picture presented is open to 





Social Action,” “The Circle of Discrimination Against Negroes,” “The Second 
Emancipation,” “The Housing Act of 1954 and Implications for Minorities,” 
“The Southern Scene,” “Benjamin Brawley and the American Cultural Tradi- 
tion,” “Integration of Nurses: A Latent Function of Hospital Discrimination,” 
“Life and Work of Trevor Arnett,” “Recent Developments in Urban Housing 
and Their Implications for Minorities”; Phylon, Vol. 17 (1956): “Interposition: 
Theory and Fact,” “Emerson and the South,” “Aublet: The First Secular Aboli- 
tionist,” “Psychoanalysis and the Negro Problem,” “Psychological Research and 
the Negro,” “Trend in Patterns of Race Relations in the South Since May 17, 
1954,” “Prejudice, Superstition and Economics,” “Teaching Race Questions in 
Schools,” “Psychoneurotic Breakdown Among Negro Soldiers in Combat,” “Racial 
Sensitivity Among Negro Children,” “Some Basic Issues in Desegregation”; 
Social Forces, Vol. 34 (1956) : “Racial Integration in Southern Higher Education,” 
“Factors Related to the Virginia Vote on Segregation”; Sociology and Social 
Research, Vol. 40: “Attitudes of Whites and Nonwhites Toward Each Other’ 
and “Community and Racial Factors in Intellectual Roles.” 
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question. With the exception of the analysis of community-racial factors 
in intellectual roles (see footnote 1), the study of Negro leadership is 
unreliable in its projection of the present state of leadership among 
Negroes. Such a time-dated source as Who’s Who in Colored America 
does not reveal characteristics of leadership among American Negroes. 
This volume is a collection of names and ordinary biographical materials 
sent in by the listee, and inclusion in it is secured simply by payment 
of a fee. In addition, how does one evaluate leadership from census 
materials, since no names are given in the U.S. Census reports and 
identification socioeconomically would seem therefore to be impossible, 
even granting that education, wealth, income, and the like were manda- 
tory elements in leadership? The study of labor and income factors is 
made from the 1940 census materials; this represents a seventeen-year 
time lag in reporting with a group admittedly in a greater state of flux 
since 1940 than ever before. 

The material on intermarriage relies on supporting references, some 
of which are more than twenty-five years old, to portray a contemporary 
picture. In addition, the analysis is made to cover the period 1940-47 in 
Washington, D.C., to reflect the present situation, and the sample is 
so small and the selecting-out of cases so arbitrary as to skew the findings 
considerably. The conclusions reached from using such data and method- 
ology are completely contrary to the results presented in similar studies 
made in the 1950’s in Philadelphia and using a much larger sample and 
refined methodology. Much the same criticism can be leveled at the 
analysis of discrimination (see footnote 1). Although professing to in- 
dicate the present state of affairs, the analysis depends upon materials 
from the 1940-45 period, and a single newspaper reference in the 1950’s. 
Tremendous developments have occurred in the area of research on 
discrimination since 1945, and especially since the rendering of the U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions of 1954. 

Analyses in all other categories were accurate, up to date, and highly 
reliable for the subjects covered. The studies and analyses were accurate 
indicators of the current scene, deal with problems of immediate con- 
cern, and reflect current situations and structural changes internally 
and externally as regards the group. 

Conclusions. If the material found in the journals used here for 
critical analysis can be accepted as representative, it would appear that 
studies of the more intimate and individual aspects of Negro life are 


2 J. Golden, “Patterns of Negro-White Intermarriage,” American Socio- 
logical Review, Vol. 19, April 1954. 
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largely unreliable for giving insight into the contemporary existence of 
this group; however, analyses of problems most prominently in the news 
reflect fairly accurately the present state of affairs. Thus, reports on 
sociopolitical aspects, desegregation and integration in education, race 
relations, housing, and interracial developments in the South are 
generally reliable, accurate, and contemporary. Because of the nature 
of most of the studies examined here, especially their very limited size 
and confinement to a highly restricted local scene, they are not of pre- 
dictive value but have worth as trend indicators. Students of the field 
still need to be aware of the analytical error that results from the use 
of old data as foundation for analyses of present trends; this has long 
been a problem in studies of the Negro and needs to be eliminated if 
the studies are to reflect accurately the actual current status. 

An encouraging development in studies of the Negro, judging from 
the results found here, is the increasing attention being given to the 
psychosocial aspects of Negro life; but areas of individual living and 
intimate relationships need to be done on a broader base with analyses 
using more reliable data. In general, wider coverage and greater detailed 
analyses are needed concerning the Negro and his relationship to the 
over-all social structure in terms of studies of population, leadership, 


stratification, urbanism, rural life, small-town patterns, intragroup 
activities, industrialization, communications, developments in religion, 
community synthesis, health and welfare, changes in family configura- 
tions, social organization and disorganization, socioeconomic shifts, as- 
sociational life, and the influence of propaganda and advertising. 





PARENTAL INFLUENCE 
ON THE JOB ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN 
FROM TWO OCCUPATIONAL STRATA* 


WILLIAM G. DYER 
Brigham Young University 


Previous studies have indicated that the experience and attitudes of 
the father and mother about the father’s job are influencing factors in 
shaping the attitudes of the children toward jobs in general.*: * This as- 
sumes that within the family setting there is communication from parents 
to children about occupations and the children are affected by this family 
interaction. Along with the family factor, this study is concerned with 
occupational level as a variable influencing occupational attitudes. 

From a review of the literature in the field, two major hypotheses 
to be tested were derived: (1) the children’s attitudes will be similar to 
the attitudes of the parents; (2) since white-collar workers are generally 
more satisfied with their jobs, their children will have a more positive 
attitude toward the father’s occupation than will the children of blue- 
collar workers.*: + ° 


PROCEDURE 


During the first six months of 1954, 87 families were selected at 
random from the city directory of Ames, Iowa, and all family members 
ten years of age or older were interviewed. The sample was stratified 
to include both blue-collar and lower white-collar families. Of the total, 
45 families were classified as blue-collar (workers engaged in manual 
labor and wearing work clothing on the job) and 42 were listed as lower 
white-collar (workers below the professional and top management level 
not engaged primarily in manual labor and wearing business clothing 
to work). 


* This study is part of the author’s Ph.D. dissertation, “Family Influences 
on Job Satisfaction” on file at the University Library, University of Wisconsin. 

1 PD. Aberle and K. Nagele, “Middle Class Father’s Occupational Role and 
Attitudes Toward Children,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 22: 366-78. 

2 J. H. S. Bossard, The Sociology of Child Development (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1954), Chap. 13. 

8 G. Jahoda, “Job Attitudes and Job Choice Among Secondary Modern 
School Leaders,” Occupational Psychology, 26: 125-40, 1952. 

4 E. K. Strong, Vocational Interests of Men and Women (Stanford University 
Press, 1943), pp. 28 ff. 

5 D. Super, “Occupational Level and Job Satisfaction,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 23: 547-64. 
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From the two strata there were 27 blue-collar children (14 male and 
13 female) and 24 lower white-collar children (17 were male and 7 
female). All children were between the ages of 10 and 22. 

Each family member was asked to respond to a series of questions 
about the father’s job and the family interaction concerning the job. 
Family members were asked to answer independently and were placed 
in different rooms where possible or in different parts of the same room. 
Interviewers were present to check on procedure and answer any ques- 
tions. 


RESULTS 


1. Communication. In families from both strata, children and 
parents generally agreed that there is discussion in the family about the 
father’s job. Approximately 80 per cent of all mothers and children 
from both blue- and white-collar families indicated they talked together 
about the father’s work. However, only 63 per cent of the white-collar 
fathers, compared with 76 per cent of the blue-collar fathers, responded 
that they talked with their children about their work.*® 

2. Job Satisfaction. Although there is communication within the 
family about the father’s job, the family members are not in agreement 
regarding their satisfaction with the job. For both blue- and white-collar 
families, the father has the highest job satisfaction score, followed by the 
mother and children, respectively. Mean job satisfaction scores are 
higher for white-collar families for all family members, indicating 
generally a higher satisfaction with the father’s job for white-collar 
families compared with the blue-collar people. Comparing the children 
themselves, no significant difference was found between males and 
females for either level. Age was no factor for females, but there was 
a tendency for the older boys (15 to 22) to be less satisfied than the 
younger boys (10 to 15). There is some evidence of an awareness by 
the parents of this trend, particularly among the blue-collar families. 
The small sample is a limiting factor in analyzing the characteristics of 
the children. 

3. Parental Encouragement. It appears that both the blue- and 
white-collar children receive negative encouragement from both the 
father and the mother about following the father’s occupational footsteps. 
This negative orientation is somewhat more noticeable for the blue-collar 
parents, although the differences are not statistically significant. Only 
24 per cent of the white-collar fathers and 13 per cent of the blue-collar 


® Complete tabulations of the data are available by writing the author. 
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fathers said they would like to see their children follow their line of 
work. Of the mothers, only 30 per cent of the white-collar and 18 per 
cent of the blue-collar mothers indicated a desire to see their children 
follow the father’s line of work. 

When the children respond to questions regarding parental encourage- 
ment, both blue- and white-collar children indicate almost no encourage- 
ment, and the majority of children from both levels said they did not 
want to follow the father’s line of work later in life. However, a signifi- 
cantly greater number of white-collar children (six in all) responded 
favorably regarding a desire to follow the father’s line of work. Not a 
single blue-collar child gave an unqualified “yes” response to this ques- 
tion. 

4. Other Family Factors. Besides direct communication with the 
parents about the father’s job (which is generally negative as indicated 
above), the children also perceive other aspects of the father’s job which 
help form their occupation attitudes. Children are aware of many of the 
effects of the job on the father, and in many cases, particularly for the 
blue-collar children, the reactions are negative. Besides job conditions 
such as the dangerous nature of work, poor prospects for advancement, 
inadequate salary, and poor hours, the blue-collar children respond 
significantly more often that they are not proud of the work their fathers 
do. On their part, blue-collar fathers answer more often that they think 
their children would like to see them have a job with more prestige than 
their present one. 

5. Out-Family Factors. It would be a mistake to assume that the 
family influences are the only important factors determining the child’s 
occupational attitudes. Other data of the study point out that the chil- 
dren are influenced by friends and reference groups outside the family. 
However, a hypothesis to be tested by some future study would be that 
if the family is the primary reference group, we would expect to find the 
greater influence on occupational attitudes coming from the family rather 
than from other sources. 


TEST OF HYPOTHESES 


From the data collected, it appears that the hypotheses of the study 
are tested as follows: 

1. The children’s attitudes will be similar to the attitudes of the 
parents. While it was shown that the children’s satisfaction with the 
father’s occupation is lower than the satisfaction of either the father or 
the mother, still there appears to be agreement between children and 
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parents regarding what the child will do in the future. Most of the 
parents do not want their children to follow the father’s occupation, and 
the children concur—most of them do not want to follow the father’s 
line of work. 

2. Since white-collar workers are generally more satisfied with their 
jobs, their children will have a more positive attitude toward the father’s 
occupation. Here the data show that the mean job satisfaction score of 
the white-collar children is higher than that of the blue-collar children, 
but not statistically significant. Also more white-collar children say they 
are proud of their fathers’ jobs, and more answer that they want to follow 
their fathers’ lines of work later in life. However, a majority of the 
white-collar children say they do not want to follow in their fathers’ 
occupational footsteps or are undecided. It would appear for these 
children that they have occupational aspirations different from those 
of their fathers. 

These data indicate that a majority of both blue-collar and white- 
collar children express a desire to follow an occupation different from 
that of the father. Particularly for the blue-collar children, the inference 
is that the children want a job with more prestige. However, this is in 
conflict with the general trend for sons of most lower occupational 
workers to actually follow in their fathers’ footsteps particularly as to 
occupational level. Further study is needed in the area of conflict between 
occupational preference, opportunity, and final placement of youth in 
the occupational structure. 


SUMMARY 


From a sample of blue-collar and lower white-collar families in Ames, 
Iowa, it was found that the occupational attitudes of parents and chil- 
dren are in general agreement, White-collar families are more satisfied 
with the father’s occupation than are the blue-collar families, but neither 
the parents nor children from either level are desirous of the children 
following the father’s occupation. There is communication in the family 
about the father’s work, and the children also perceive the effects of the 
job on the father, which appears to influence their attitudes. These 
perceptions are more often negative for the blue-collar children. Prestige 
level also seems to be a factor in determining the occupational attitudes 
of children. Blue-collar jobs are more often seen as being less prestigeful. 





INTEGRATION AS A CURRENT CONCEPT 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


Integration is an old concept, but in recent years it has come into 
use in a new framework. It turns up in the discussion of race relations 
where it is often used glibly, carrying with it a variety of connotations, 
many of which can be safely challenged. The press, popular magazines, 
and public speakers sometimes attach a meaning to the term which it, 
if it could speak, would disown. 

Integration in race relations is sometimes assumed (1) to be synony- 
mous with desegregation or automatically to follow desegregation. It 
is assumed that (2) integration comes in a completed and finished 
package. It is used (3) to suggest a permanent and unchanging aspect 
of social relations. Although there are other flaws in current thinking 
about integration in race relations, the foregoing misuses will be con- 
sidered in order after attention is given to some of the interpretations 
that the concept received prior to its current usage in the racial field. 

In the Dictionary of Sociology? five different interpretations of integra- 
tion are given. These may be summarized as follows: (1) Integration 
is the uniting of “separate entities into a cohesive whole which is some- 
thing different from the parts, as in the merging of different tribes, or 
states into one nation.” It is (2) “the complete assimilation of different 
cultural elements so as to produce a homogeneous culture of mutually 
adap’ed traits.” It is (3) “that social process which tends to harmonize 
and unify diverse and conflicting units, whether those units be elements 
of personality, individuals, groups or larger social aggregations.” It is 
(4) “the process of interaction between members of a group which 
results in reciprocal accommodation with an increased sense of identifica- 
tion with the group.” It is (5) “a process of accommodation within 
small groups” whereby “a consensus is created which welds the group 
into unanimity involving both intellectual and emotional responses.’’? 


1 Edited by Henry P. Fairchild (New York: Philosophical Library, 1944), 
pp. 159, 284. 

2 Integration is given a general definition: “act or process of making whole 
or entire’; and a sociological definition: “the unification of increasingly diverse 
and multiple elements in a society or institution, or the like,” by Webster's New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition, Unabridged. 
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A measure of similarity will be recognized in the foregoing interpreta- 
tions of integration. They contain elements which suggest the social 
processes of accommodation, cooperation, assimilation, and amalgamation, 
but the roles of these processes in integration need to be clarified. The 
following explanations of these roles may be offered: (1) In its early 
stages integration may call for a degree of accommodation, that is, of 
suppressing or of putting some feelings into the background, at least 
for the time being, or for the sake of being polite, or of “playing the 
game,” or of not offending friends who view integration as a cause. 
(2) Integration, however, is far more than accommodation because it 
calls for a measure of cooperation, at least, of formal cooperation, that is, 
of “going along with” the externals of integration. It includes the forms 
of cooperation, although it may not require any deep change of the 
feelings. (3) Integration may involve the elements of assimilation and 
the development of a measure of mental unity out of the varied attitudes 
of the members of the integrating groups. There may be a mutual ac- 
ceptance of differing viewpoints and even a welding of these into common 
beliefs and ways of behavior. (4) Integration does not necessarily lead 
to amalgamation or to interbreeding. In fact, integration does not re- 
quire intermarriage, although exceptional cases of miscegenation, legal or 
illegal, may occur.® 

Integration may now be defined as a process involving more than ac- 
commodation and compromise, a formal cooperation leading to informal 
cooperation, a working and thinking together toward mutually accepted 
goals, an increasing degree of assimilation but not amalgamation or 
miscegenation. To be facilitated, integration calls for definite similarities 
in language, customs, traditions, and especially in mores. To have grow- 
ing and permanent possibilities integration takes place within a frame- 
work of good will and of mutual desires for an enlarged universe of 
working together toward commonly accepted ends. Motivation for 
integration must come to a large degree from within personalities rather 
than from without. It cannot be forced into rapid fruition any more than 
acorns can be forced to spring over night into a forest of oak trees. 
Although integrative attitudes by their very nature come into being 
from within personalities, their origins and growth may be greatly 
stimulated by or hindered by social-environmental factors, such as the 
prevailing public opinion. Coercion may produce some of the forms of 

3 If there were space it would be interesting to compare the differing 


definitions of integration as used technically in civil engineering, mathematics, 
economics, psychology, and sociology. 
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integration but at the expense of suppressed ill will if not of violent 
outbursts of hatred. Integration cannot take place if “neither side under- 
stands the difficulties of the other,” and if one side or the other is not 
willing to “give and take in an effort to work together harmoniously. 

Since integration has been defined as a process of growth in working 
together, it includes gradualism but vetoes a gradualism that amounts 
to an excuse for deliberate postponement of any common action or to 
virtual inaction. While acorns require time in order to become oaks, 
they must not remain unplanted, or if planted they require stimulating 
warmth and water and nourishing soil. 

While legislation, as a form of coercion, is not the main means by 
which integration is brought about, it may play a role in providing those 
helping conditions by which integration may come into being and develop. 
It may be essential as “‘a spur to awaken lethargy” regarding integration. 
It is often necessary to bring laggards into line with action that is con- 
sidered desirable by an overwhelming majority. Recourse to it may 
not prove desirable if there is a mere majority in favor of integration 
and if a large minority is intellectually and emotionally convinced that 
right is on its side. An aroused minority can nullify legislation enacted 
by a half-hearted majority. 

Some of the current misuses of the term integration that were noted 
in the second paragraph of this paper may now be considered. 

1. Integration and desegregation are far from being synonymous. 
Desegregation does not necessarily result in integration. It may be 
followed by a vacuum in human relations. If desegregation comes without 
the approval and willing participation of either party to the process, 
no real integration may be expected, certainly not immediately. 

Desegregation does not in itself provide for communication between 
the desegregated parties. Without communication or even with formal 
communication, there will be no immediate integration, for in its essence 
integration involves a freely intercommunicating process of parties who 
are willing to communicate. 

Desegregation may result in an increase of dislikes if not of hatreds. 
In addition to already developed racial dislikes, one party may resent 
being forced to desegregate and treat the other party as a scapegoat. 

In itself desegregation is a negative process or perhaps state of human 
relations. It needs to be preceded by a favorable appreciation of the 
traits of the group which seeks to be freed from segregation. It needs 
to be accompanied by patient understanding on the part of both parties. 
It is facilitated by informal racial contacts involving valued traits of 
both parties. 
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2. Integration does not reach and include all aspects of social relations 
at once. It rarely affects all these aspects to an equal degree. It is easier 
for integration to be socially adopted in the formal aspects of social life 
than in the personal ones. It takes place with more ease in the fields 
of higher education than on the secondary school levels because in the 
latter situations it involves more contacts of a personal nature than on 
the higher levels. On the high school level there are greater possibilities 
of intermarriage than among persons seeking advanced degrees. Integra- 
tion can take place in means of transportation more readily than at 
social dances, for in the former cases the contacts are more formal and 
less intimate than at dances. It seems to function better in compulsory 
connections such as the army and navy than in civilian life, for com- 
pulsion in the former fields is normal but not in the latter. Moreover, 
in the army and navy intersex integration is not involved to a great 
extent. 

In other words, integration occurs by degrees and gradations in human 
relations. The differences in degree are largely determined by traditions, 
group opinion, and so forth. Actual integration in any large-scale society 
functions today in terms of a graduated scale ranging from no or little 
communication to a large degree of intercommunicative behavior. 

In writing about integration of the whites and the native races in 
Australia, Alice F. Bryant, who has had years of rugged experience in 
the Orient, states that integration is “something that both races will have 
to work on for a long time.” She quotes a Native Affairs officer in Perth 
as saying that “integration will have to wait until another generation 
comes up through our schools,” for “the present generation of Caucasians 
is too prejudiced, and the present generation of aborigines is too igno- 
rant.’* Here is where intercommunication is at its lowest. Here are 
conditions under which integration is at its slowest, where it is ultra 
gradual, but not discouraging if seen in a long-term view. 

In a conclusion based on an extensive study of social reforms in 
eighteenth century France, Shelby T. McCloy reports that “small 
changes men often welcome, but when the changes come fast they general- 
ly hold back and rebel.’ 

People do not always desire integration. Discrimination on the basis 
of certain similarities in attitudes and culture are universal ; for example, 
well-mannered persons do not seek integration with ill-mannered rowdies. 

* The Christian Century, LXXI: 1101, September 18, 1957. 


5 The Humanitarian Movement in Eighteenth-Century France (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1957), pp. 261, 262. 
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People reveal a great deal of voluntary segregation, for instance, in 
seeking friends and associates. The procedure is summarized in the old 
saying, Birds of a feather flock together. 

Integration is often hindered by too rapid migration of a minority 
group into a residential area occupied by a majority group. When the 
former move in and take over a residential area, they continue their own 
segregation. With more sagacity they would limit such migration so 
that the majority group and they would have opportunity to know and 
understand one another and lay some foundations for possible integration. 

In many residential areas there are little islands of involuntarily 
segregated people. Friends of long standing have moved away or passed 
away and left them stranded, as it were—surrounded by newcomers, 
sometimes immigrants who speak a strange tongue and have strange 
customs and traditions. In such cases integration is greatly delayed by 
the speed of in-migration and numbers of the new arrivals in the given 
area. 

I should like to make a distinction between vertical social integration 
and horizontal social integration. The latter is far easier to accomplish, 
for all the groups involved have about the same status levels, similar 
economic standards, and culture standards that are somewhat alike. In- 
tegration does not necessarily provoke any serious and far-ranging loss 
of status. 

Vertical social integration is very difficult, for it brings class levels 
into competition and calls for the persons on the higher social levels 
to accept as equals the persons who are on lower levels. To attempt 
vertical social integration directly produces problems involving “the 
nature of human nature.’’® If it means making unequals equals by fiat, 
it can be expected to bring a series of problems into the situation. 

Vertical social integration may be brought about if the higher-level 
people will first help the lower-level people to raise their economic way 
of life, and if they will see that the lower-level people have the education- 
al opportunities to come up to the cultural standards of the higher group. 
Then vertical social integration will give way to the easier procedure of 
horizontal social integration. 

As far as individuals are concerned, integration in any social field is a 
graded phenomenon with some persons responding readily to it while 
others hold aloof. These differences depend on variations in temperament, 
social sympathy, status evaluation, economic levels, attitudes toward 
intermarriage, and so on. 


6 To use Ellsworth Faris’ term. 
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Integration varies within each person’s own social situation. A person 
may live more integratively with his spouse or with his own children, 
or with friends than with other persons; in other words, a person acts 
more integratively in certain areas of life than in others. There may be 
even a psuedo integration where a person behaves integratively for 
personal gain or other ulterior reasons. 

3. Integration as a process is not stationary. It is ever increasing or 
decreasing. The integrations of any two persons may vary from year 
to year or in some cases from day to day or from experience to experience 
together. Husband-wife integration may dissolve into separation or 
divorce.’ Parent-child integration is not fixed. Persons who are close 
friends today may drift apart. 

The integration of any two persons represents more unity in some 
aspects of life at certain times of life than in other aspects. Even chums 
have their differences which lack integration.® 

Integration of two racial groups in some particulars takes place more 
substantially under certain conditions than under others, for example, 
more lastingly where religious reactions are tolerant rather than in- 
tolerant. It is likely to be more dependable where there is widespread 
education in racial understanding than where prejudices are rampant 
and where a humanity-wide vision prevails rather than provincial ones. 

In summary it may be noted that integration is a process involving 
age-old traditions, deep-seated emotions, and status-derived attitudes. 
Integration is an intricate, highly subjective, gradual, diversified social 
process, involving cultural factors and public opinion. It can be blocked 
by injudicious remarks or behavior of its friends. It can be hindered by 
integrationists who would move with great rapidity. It can be made 
almost impossible by violence and hatred on the part of its opponents. 
It must in some situations wait until a generation has passed on and 
a differently oriented one has arisen. 

Integration thrives on social understanding and humanity-wide vision. 
It moves forward according to the degree that the channels of com- 
munication are open and functioning in terms of good will. It depends 
for its life on intercultural education, on a favorable public opinion, and 
on attitudes represented by the Golden Rule. 

T See Jessie Bernard, Remarriage (New York: The Dryden Press, 1956). 


® See Ruth Bogardus and Phyllis Otto, “Social Psychology of Chums,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XX: 260 f. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NEWS 


Pacific Sociological Society. The 1958 annual meeting of the Pa- 
cific Sociological Society will be held in San Diego, April 10-12. The 
program is in charge of acting president John M. Foskett of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. President Charles Bowerman of the University of Wash- 
ington resigned after accepting a position at the University of North 
Carolina. 


University of Idaho. Dr. Mhyra S. Minnis returned to the Uni- 
versity from a year’s teaching at Skidmore. Dr. Minnis will conduct the 
University of Idaho Summer Study Tour: European Communities. The 
class will leave New York City about June 22 and return during the 
first week of August. Dr. Alfred W. Bowers, associate professor of 
anthropology and sociology, with the assistance of five students, spent 
most of the summer excavating in the Anton Ryghs site, ten miles north 
of Mobridge, South Dakota. The site proved to be rich in archaeological 
materials and a strategic one for the study of events at the time of the 
first European trade contacts. 


University of Oregon. Dr. Harry Alpert has been appointed dean of 
the Graduate School and professor of sociology, effective July 1958. 
Dr. Robert Dubin has returned from a year’s stay at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. Dr. John M. Foskett has 
been named editor of the Pacific Sociological Review, an official 
publication of the Pacific Sociological Society to be published at the 
University of Oregon. Dr. Theodore B. Johannis, Jr., has been named 
as managing editor. Dr. Walter T. Martin has returned from a year’s 
leave of absence spent at the University of California and has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department. 


San Francisco State College. Dr. Don C. Gibbons was appointed to 
the sociology staff as assistant professor, effective September 1957. He 
earned the doctorate at the University of Washington and formerly 
taught at the University of British Columbia. The department now has 
five full-time members. 


University of Southern California. Dr. Georges Sabagh, associate 
professor of sociology, will be on partial leave from the department to 
serve as research sociologist, the Pacific State Hospital, Pomona, 
California, effective June 1958 to September 1959. He will be working 
on a project sponsored by the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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University of Washington. Dr. Calvin F. Schmid attended a joint 
meeting of the International Statistical Institute and the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of Population in Stockholm, Sweden, 
under a grant from the National Science Foundation. Dr. Robert E. 
L. Faris will be on leave during the spring quarter to visit major cities 
in Europe, where he will consult with research sociologists. Dr. Clarence 
E. Schrag, who served as director of adult correctional institutions of the 
“state of Washington during the past three years, returned to the depart- 
ment in October as an associate professor. Dr. Philip Hauser of the 
University of Chicago has received the Walker-Ames Professorship 
for the summer of 1958. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


THE WAR BLIND IN AMERICAN SOCIAL STRUCTURE. By Alan G. 
Gowman, Ph.D. American Foundation for the Blind, New York, 1957, 
pp. viii+237. 


This book is a descriptive, exploratory study of the impact of the 
physically handicapped on the environment and the effects of this impact 
upon the individual. Dr. Gowman, a blinded war veteran, accepts the 
fact that the individual himself must perceive and understand this 
interrelational conflict and mature into an adequately functioning person 
in spite of it. He recognizes blindness as a functional inadequacy which 
places the handicapped individual in a variant social category. The 
newly blinded becomes a marginal person relocated at the periphery of 
society. 

According to Dr. Gowman, the role of the blind is assigned by society 
in stereotypical terms: namely, “the blind beggar” or “the genius” ; but, 
when the handicapped person’s role falls outside these stereotypical roles, 
the usual rapid-fire interpersonal network is disturbed, undermining the 
accustomed security and stability. 

Due to his “impoverished perceptual field” and the ambiguity of his 
statuses, certain gains and losses accrue to blindness, but in all cases a 
greater or lesser degree of dependency exists. 

Dr. Gowman treats his subject with the objective parsimony and the 
intimate grasp possible only to one who is an interacting, integral part 
of his research. Perhaps the outstanding contribution of this work is the 
furtherance of understanding in an area replete with misconceptions. 

RALPH BRANSON 
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IF YOU ADOPT A CHILD. By Carl and Helen Doss. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1957, pp. xii+-368. 


The authors, who adopted twelve children, give many practical sug- 
gestions regarding the adoption of children. Adoption of children is 
popular today, as evidenced by the fact that there are more married 
couples who desire to adopt children than there are children for adoption. 
The factors of heredity, age, finances, marital adjustment, legal aspects, 
fitting the adopted child into the home, the dangers of adoption in the 
“gray” and “black” markets, the alternatives to adoption, and many other 
topics are discussed from a practical point of view for those who are 
interested in adopting children. Over a hundred pages are devoted to a 
“Directory of Adoption Agencies.” An annotated bibliography is added 
for those who desire to delve further into the subject. M.H.N. 


THE NEW FRONTIERS OF AGING. Edited by Wilma Donahue and Clark 
Tibbetts. Ann Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1957, pp. 209. 


In the report on a conference held in 1955 at the University of 
Michigan, the editors of this book have reported on “a research symposi- 
um at which twenty-five distinguished scientists pooled their knowledge 
for the purpose of identifying emerging concepts and principles” on the 
subject of aging. Among the participants, Ernest W. Burgess discusses 
the older generation and the family, and Robert J. Havighurst treats 
the problems of personal and social adjustment in old age. All the sci- 
entists speak with caution and all emphasize the need for more research. 

Biologically, aging is described as a natural condition that “starts 
before birth at the moment of conception and goes on throughout life” 
(Cecil G. Sheps). Some cells of the body reach their “old age in three 
or four days,” others live for seventy years or more. The rate of aging, 
therefore, ‘‘varies in different parts of the body in asymmetrical fashion.” 
Aging is the result of two opposing processes, growth and atrophy. 
Atrophy and destruction “occur even in embryonic life” and continue 
throughout life, although in the earlier years they are “greatly out- 
stripped” by the growth process. 

The concept of “anticipatory retirement” is emphasized by G. F. 
Streib and W. E. Thompson, whose findings show that attitudes toward 
retirement have “a very definite relationship to adjustment in retire- 
ment.” The greater the preretirement attitude against retirement, the 
greater will be the dissatisfaction in retirement for many persons. In 
other words, preretirement attitudes toward retirement are probably a 
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significant predictor “of whether a person will make a satisfactory 
adjustment to retirement.” Thus, education of a person’s preretirement 
attitudes toward retirement is a very important aspect of aging that 
calls for special attention. A.R.R. 


CALIFORNIA SOCIAL WELFARE. By Vaughn Davis Bornet. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956, pp. xx-+520. 


Even though this book deals with social welfare activities in one state, 
California, and the publishing date is given as 1956, it is an up-to-date 
compilation of data regarding such items as public assistance legislation, 
social welfare financing and welfare services (both public and private), 
and a wealth of statistical material from the fifty-eight counties of the 
state. No other state has compiled so all-embracing and factual a volume 
of welfare data. The research was conducted by a professional staff. 
Besides data regarding Old-Age and Survivors Insurance (social securi- 
ty) and Old Age Security (old age pension) programs, which are com- 
pared and contrasted county by county, and other public welfare pro- 
grams, new information is made available on such matters as community 
chests, tax-exempt foundations, payments to the aged and for needy 


children, and charitable programs of virtually every type. Special 
emphasis is given in some instances to the nature of services in the 
northern part of the state, but the basic types of welfare services are 
analyzed for the entire state. M.H.N. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN CANADA. By Stuart Jamieson. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1957, pp. ix+144. 


Professor Jamieson of the University of British Columbia, in this 
lucid account of industrial relations in Canada, has compared his coun- 
try’s union-management labor relations with those existing in the United 
States. The Canadian socioeconomic pattern is now being molded more 
and more into the American pattern, since American capital ‘accounts 
for almost one-half the total investment in manufacturing industries of 
all kinds in Canada and well over one-half in such industries as mining 
and smelting.”” Most marked differences between the two economies are: 
Canadian employers have been less willing to recognize and make con- 
cessions to unions; Canadian trade unionism has been more subject to 
internecine strife; the governmental policies have placed more emphasis 
on the prevention of strikes and lockouts ; the workers had resisted union- 
ization for decades, being much more individualistic and mobile. 
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Canadian legislation has placed its emphasis upon compulsory interven- 
tion and laid restrictions upon both employer and employee freedom of 
action. Nonetheless, both the Wagner Labor Relations Act and the 
Taft-Hartley Act have had far-reaching influence upon labor affairs in 
Canada. The trade union movement in Canada by 1955 had involved 
about 33.7 per cent of all nonagricultural workers (33.2 per cent in the 
United States), and some part of it is closely allied with international 
unionism. Geographic, cultural, and political divisions have played a 
major role, Quebec’s prolific French Canadians tending for instance to 
have continuous oversupplies of labor and relatively low wages. Until 
1956 Canada had two influential and rival labor organizations. The 
merger of the AFL and CIO in the United States speeded up a similar 
merger, now called the Canadian Labour Congress. This is the first in 
a series of publications to be devoted to an examination of the problems 
of industrial relations in foreign countries. M.J.V. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. An Integrated Approach for Catholics. 
By Alphonse H. Clemens. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.; 1957, pp. xix+356. 


As the subtitle indicates, this book attempts to integrate the scientific 
approach with the religious and philosophical aspects of family life. He 
draws the objective material from a wide range of studies of marriage 
and the family. At the same time, writing from the Catholic viewpoint, 
he depicts marriage and family relations from a religious point of view. 
Marriage is regarded not only as a “sacred union blessed by God, but 
also as a human relationship whose duties and privileges must be under- 
stood if its pitfalls are to be avoided.” 

The general format and organization of the book follow a logical 
sequence; beginning with preparation for marriage and marriage pat- 
terns, and the nature and purpose of marriage, the chapters then deal 
with love, roles, the meeting of the sexes, selecting a mate, engagement, 
success in marriage and the relation of religion to marital success, marital 
love, parenthood, education of parents, personality building, the role of 
recreation, family economics, marriage failure and rehabilitation, and a 
design for successful marriage. The author maintains that the empirical 
studies on marriage are not conclusive. They are “too inadequate in their 
sampling techniques to permit any generalizations or universally ap- 
plicable conclusions about relationships before and after marriage.” 

M.H.N. 
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THE GUILTY AND THE INNOCENT. By William Bixley. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957, pp. 176. 


William Bixley was for fifty years a supervisory official of the Central 
Criminal Court of London, better known as the “Old Bailey.” An ac- 
count of the history of this criminal court from the time of the Romans, 
remarks about famous trials, and the author’s personal observations of 
trials comprise the contents of his book, The Guilty and the Innocent. 
The material, sufficiently startling in itself, permits his succinct style. 

Mr. Bixley’s stories include a recounting of a variety of types of 
crimes committed, but he himself seems unsure of the reasons which 
bring men to commit the crimes. He presents the facts of the cases, is 
assured that justice is done in court, but he stops there. Any reasoning 
as to why or how, or what can be done to rehabilitate the criminal, is 
only brief and vague. He makes only a short observation about the 
change he has seen in the men and women who have passed through the 
courts. “When I first went to work there was a very definite criminal 
class. . . . Today, even in proportion to the increase in population crime 
is not much more serious than it used to be, but the criminal is part of 
every class in society”’ (pp. 172-73). 

One of the eleven chapters is devoted to a history of the “Old Bailey.” 
This is followed by nine chapters describing some of the famous cases 
and trials in its history, and a brief concluding chapter. This short 
volume is interesting and easy reading, but for more than background 
material and the subjective observations of one man, the sociologist will 
have to look elsewhere. HENRY L. MANNHEIM 

New Mexico Highlands Untversity 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY. By Eugene V. Schneider. New York: Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, pp. vii+-559. 


Beginning with a commendable attempt to link appropriate sociological 
theory with an analysis of the structure of industry, this book appears 
to be one of the best texts on industrial sociology so far published. The 
material on roles and their linkage with instrumental goals, recognition, 
security, and response, and finally with a social system offers a vantage 
point for the student of sociology studying industrial relations. The 
author’s objectives have been “to describe the social structure of modern 
large-scale industry and its relations to society” and “to systematize a 
large body of existing research in the field of industrial sociology.” 
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Included in the discussions is the formulation of a theoretical framework 
present in the studies on managerial motivation, trade-union structure, 
worker productivity and motives for union activity. If there be a notable 
shortcoming of the text, it lies in the space devoted to industrialism and 
government. In these days government can hardly be said to have been 
playing a minor role in the power play between management and labor, 
something recognized by the author in his discussion on the New Deal. 
The text is well organized into four parts, namely, Social Theory 
and Productive Systems, the Social Structure of Trade Unionism, the 
Social Structure of Industry, and Industry and Society, the latter deal- 
ing with the relationship of industry and community, social stratification, 
minority groups, the family, government, and social change. Some excel- 
lent materials, aside from those on roles, may be found in the pages 
dealing with bureaucracy, collective bargaining, and social stratification. 
Well written throughout and with the definitive purposes nicely pursued 
and sustained by references to some good pieces of research, the book 
merits an excellent reception. M.J.V. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


RACE AND CULTURE CONTACTS IN THE MODERN WORLD. By 
E, Franklin Frazier. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1957, pp. xii +338. 


In this volume an attempt is made to explain the history, the ecological 
organization, the economic organization, the political organization, and 
the social organization of racial and cultural contacts in the modern 
world. The author starts with the expansion of Europe, and describes 
how this expansion aided in the establishment of several racial and cultur- 
al frontiers. In these cultural frontiers groups with varied racial and 
cultural backgrounds came into contact with European culture for the 
first time. The results were the evolving of several kinds of ecological, 
economic, political, and social organizations. In all of these we find the 
development of hybrid racial and cultural groups in which the European 
culture tended to predominate. 

Problems involved in the establishment and development of racial 
and cultural contacts are pointed out, major emphasis being placed on 
their international nature. Thus, the alleviation of such problems calls 
for international action. This book should be of value in contributing to 
a better understanding of the nature and development of racial and 
cultural contacts in the modern world. EUGENE S. RICHARDS 

Texas Southern University 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER. The Story of His Life. By Jean Pierhal. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957, pp. 160. 


A valuable part of this biography is represented by twenty-two plates 
depicting the life and work of Schweitzer. Taken by themselves, they 
carry the viewer through many phases of Schweitzer’s life and tell a true, 
vivid story. 

Within a limited compass the author has made a splendid choice of 
biographical materials, presented in nineteen well-written but brief 
chapters. When told that Christianity “was too exalted a religion for the 
primitive peoples of Africa,’ Schweitzer replied that “the religion of 
love can not only be made comprehensible to primitive peoples, but also 
can bring them effective help in the keenest distresses of their souls.” 
When struggling against fetish-ridden Africans, he was reminded that 
civilized people have “very strange fetishes, for example, bits of coloured 
cloth which they call flags.” Moreover, the mere word of “a chieftain 
in one of the great capitals of the world could transform so-called 
cultured nations into head hunters” requiring “not a simple fragment 
of a human skull to dispel their fear and to win good fortune, but the 
sacrifice of millions of young lives” (World War I). The ability, the 
versatility, the perseverance, and, most of all, the personification of a 
religion of love in the life of Albert Schweitzer stand out in this 
biography. 


MAN AND CULTURE: AN EVALUATION OF THE WORK OF BRON. 
ISLAW MALINOWSKI. Edited by Raymond Firth. New York: The 
Humanities Press, 1957, pp. viii+-292. 


Twelve former students and colleagues of Bronislaw Malinowski 
attempt in thirteen well-written essays to assess his work. The authors 
include ten British-trained social anthropologists (R. Firth, Fortes, 
Hogbin, Kaberry, Leach, Mair, Nadel, Piddington, Richards, and 
Schapera), a British linguist (J. R. Firth), and an American sociologist 
(Parsons). The profound influence of Malinowski on British social 
anthropology, in which he was a leading figure for a quarter of a century, 
and on other social sciences is well recognized. This volume, however, 
represents the first systematic attempt to present an appraisal of Mali- 
nowski’s entire work, after a lapse of more than a decade since his death. 

A wide range of topics treated by Malinowski is covered in the essays: 
culture, needs, social systems, magic and religion, economics, social 
change, and applied anthropology. His contributions to fieldwork methods 
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and his use of language materials in ethnographic analysis are also dis- 
cussed. There is an excellent and well-balanced description of Malinow- 
ski as a man and a scientist as well as a consideration of the intellectual 
and philosophical background of his thinking. The volume concludes with 
a selected bibliography divided into three parts: works by Malinowski, 
publications devoted largely to Malinowski or to his work in the Tro- 
briand Islands, and other writings referred to in the text. 

The essays are not mere laudations by appreciative pupils and former 
associates but fair and searching judgments on the products of Mali- 
nowski’s fertile and complex mind. What emerges from them is a 
synoptic view of the strength and weaknesses of practically every aspect 
of his work. The authors are often disposed to be quite critical in their 
evaluations. Perhaps it is this inclination that makes it difficult to state 
what is Malinowski’s most real and lasting legacy. There is no question 
of his ethnographic craftsmanship or of his radical influence on field- 
work methods. Many British-trained social anthropologists have fol- 
lowed and profited by his precepts and example in carrying on firsthand 
intensive investigations of single societies. His dynamic teaching which 
deeply influenced and inspired his students is highly praised. Surprisingly, 
perhaps, it is Malinowski’s theoretical ideas, including his “functional- 
ism,” that draw the most criticism. It is generally felt that he did not 
develop his theoretical concepts very far. 

The virtue of the volume is that it presents a stimulating interpretation 
and evaluation of Malinowski in the light of modern trends in the social 
sciences. It should prove of interest to students in the fields of psychology 
and sociology as well as to anthropologists. 

WILLIAM JAMES WALLACE 
University of Southern California 


RACES OF AFRICA. By C. G. Seligman. Third Edition, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957, pp. 236. 


Many changes have been made in this new edition of a standard work, 
increasing its usefulness in giving detailed descriptions of the Bushmen 
and Hottentots, the Negroes, the Hamites, the Semites, and the Bantus 
of Africa. The emphases and distinctions are made to a considerable 
degree in terms of physical types, historic backgrounds, individual 
practices, tribal and religious customs, and geographic areas. 
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JAPAN DICTIONARY. Janalia. By Lewis Bush. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1957, pp. 226. 


In this work of an Englishman who has lived many years in Japan 
and who makes regular broadcasts in English for the Japan Broadcasting 
Corporation, over a thousand different titles are given, referring to 
Japanese customs, traditions, fairy stories, festivals, ceremonies, historical 
figures, habits of dress, eating, worship, and so forth. At the beginning 
the reader finds sixteen full-page photographs of Japanese people and 
interesting customs. A brief outline of Japanese history is a useful feature. 
In some ways this book is more of a brief encyclopedia than a dictionary, 
for many terms that would ordinarily be given in a dictionary do not 
appear. The prevailing method is to give interesting and informative 
descriptions rather than strict definitions. A.R.R. 


GHANA: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF KWAME NKRUMAH. By Kwame 
Nkrumah. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1957, pp. xvi+302. 


This autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah is an excellent illustration 
of social mobility. It describes how a man born in a very low social and 
economic status succeeded, through sacrifice and struggle, in advancing 


himself to a social status that gained him recognition by many. It 
illustrates how a humble, backward rural youth, born in Nzima, Africa, 
succeeded in developing and advancing himself to the level of an inter- 


national statesman. 

The volume also includes valuable information on some of the 
processes and problems that colonies are confronted with in attempting 
to gain their independence. It shows the need for organization if such 
colonies are to be successful. It points out the essentialness of the support 
and confidence of the people involved if a political program is to be 
attained. It gives worth-while illustrations of the importance of objectives 
and determination if a group is to arrive at any desirable goal. 

The volume is by Nkrumah and largely about Nkrumah. In writing 
the book the author gives most of the credit for the independence of 
Ghana to himself. In doing this he ignores the fact, which he mentions 
a few times, that the process directed toward the independence of Ghana 
had been in operation for many years. 

The volume is an interesting addition to autobiographies. It demon- 
strates that the democratic process is still in existence and that a man 
of low birth can rise to a status of recognition and responsibility. 

EUGENE S. RICHARDS 
Texas Southern University 
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AMERICAN FAMILIES. By Paul C. Glick. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1957, pp. xiv-+240. 


This is one of a series of census monographs planned by the Social 
Science Research Council and the Russell Sage Foundation in cooperation 
with the Bureau of the Census. The author has centered his attention on 
census data concerning family characteristics and on that portion of the 
adult population between adolescence and old age. The analysis is 
admittedly descriptive rather than theoretical, and the author’s hope is 
“that others will find in the descriptive material a source for the testing 
of theoretical hypotheses.” 

Chapter one analyzes family living arrangements of the population 
and notes the trend toward increased proportion of the population 
classified as household heads, which he relates to the declining average 
size of households. A household is defined as “the entire group of persons 
who occupy a dwelling unit.” A family is defined as “a group of two or 
more persons who live together and who are related by blood, marriage, 
or adoption.” The second chapter includes a careful discussion of geo- 
graphic differences in household and family composition and concludes 
with a fairly extensive discussion of the composition of families in the 
United States. The next three chapters are concerned with the life cycle 
of the family, changes in family composition during the life cycle, and 
social and economic changes during the cycle. These are three of the 
most interesting chapters in the book and, in the reviewer’s opinion, are 
likely to prove a source of many interesting and potentially fruitful 
hypotheses for the study of family life. In this regard it seems more 
likely that the monograph will be the source of hypotheses rather than 
have the testing function that the author hopes for. Chapters six, seven, 
and eight present an excellent analysis of marriage and the dissolution 
of marriage. The analysis of the data on remarriage provides exciting 
leads to research in family relationships. For example, the demonstration 
of the early remarriage of a large proportion of divorced persons almost 
demands that additional research be done in this area of the dynamics 
of family life, particularly in regard to parent-child relationships. The 
future of households and family formation is the concern of chapters nine 
and ten. An efficient summary chapter concludes the text of the mono- 
graph. 
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American Families is the product of a careful, thoughtful scholar. It 
is an excellent work of descriptive analysis that will provide a useful 
source of information for many groups including students of the family, 
business people, and others. But even more important, it will undoubtedly 
give impetus and new direction to research in the dynamics of American 
family life. WILLIAM J. KLAUSNER 

University of Redlands 


REASON AND CHANCE IN SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. By R. Taton. 
Translated by A. J. Pomerans. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, 
pp. 171-32 plates. 


Several different realms of discovery are reviewed, namely, math- 
ematics, theoretical sciences, and observational and experimental sciences. 
No particular distinction is made between discovery and invention. 
Major factors in discovery are treated, such as systematic discovery, 
flashes of thought, the role of chance, the role of error. Special aspects 
of discovery are discussed under the following chapter headings: the 
originality of discoveries, missed discoveries, the struggle against routine, 
and scientific discovery as the reflection of the civilization of an epoch. 

Among the conclusions proposed are these: basic discoveries “arise 


only from the original efforts of a scientist, free to follow any fruitful 
paths suggested by his intuition”; the growing role of politics in the 
organization “of scientific research may well lead to a decrease of purely 
disinterested research work in favor of an immediately profitable ap- 
proach”; most discoveries are made “on soil that had already been pre- 
pared to some extent,” and hence science “appears as a beautiful example 
of the collective work of men of all times and all countries.” 


E.S.B. 


SOCIOLOGY. Joseph H. Fichter. The University of Chicago Press: Chi- 
cago, 1957, pp. 427. 


Sociology, by Joseph H. Fichter, is an introductory text for the be- 
ginning student in sociology. It is, however, a sociological work and not 
a preliminary to the study of sociology. Concentration has been focused 
upon the fundamentals of sociological science and no attempt has been 
made to extend into related fields of study. 

The text is divided into three sections: I. Person and Society, Il. Pat- 
terns and Culture, and III. Culture and Society. The first section begins 
with the minimum unit of society, the social person, and evolves to the 
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total society. Part II starts with the basic component of culture, the 
culture pattern, and evolves to the total culture. The third section 
analyzes the manner in which society and culture and their components 
are intertwined throughout the entire sociocultural system. 

Discussion questions and bibliography are provided after each chapter. 
Particularly noteworthy are the series of “original readings” which each 
chapter contains. These readings discuss various American phenomena 
pertinent to, and illustrative of, the principles and generalizations con- 
tained in the chapter; for example, the chapter on social categories in- 
cludes discussion of such topics as class consciousness of Americans, the 
shifting Negro category, and categories reached by advertisers. 

Sociology is a clear and objective presentation of the basic concepts of 
sociology. It should prove useful both to the student and to the serious 
general reader. Joseph Fichter is a Catholic priest, but, as he states in his 
foreword, fundamentals are presented without moralizing from any 
particular ethical point of view. BILLYANNA NILAND 


ADMINISTRATIVE BEHAVIOR. Second Edition. By Herbert A. Simon. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957, pp. xlvii+-259. 


“A Study of Decision-Making Processes in Administrative Organiza- 
tion” is the subtitle of this revision of an excellent 1947 text on the 
practical matters of administering to and for organization. Professor 
Simon wisely defines organization as a “complex pattern of communica- 
tions and other relations in a group of human beings.” In fulfilling this 
definition, he analyzes the many complexities attendant upon good 
organization for those who may seek aid in administration practices. 
The environment of organization is looked upon as providing for forces 
molding and developing personal habits and as means for exercising 
authority and influence over others. In attempting to expound his theme, 
with the construction of a set of tools to describe an organization and 
the way in which an administrative organization works, Simon proceeds 
logically and rationally from the description of that which occurs during 
the administrative functioning to the essentials for the construction of 
theoretical principles for an administrative science. The book concludes 
with two excellent chapters on the anatomy of organization and on the 
nature of an administrative science, the latter summarizing the essential 
differences between a theoretical and a practical science. ““The effective- 
ness of the administrative process will vary with the effectiveness of the 
organization and the effectiveness with which its members play their 
parts” avers Simon, who recognizes that in a sociological sense adminis- 
tration may be likened to play-acting. M.J.V. 
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ZUR PSYCHOLOGIE DER EINZELDELIKTE. Vol. III: DER BETRUG. 
By Hans von Hentig. Tuebingen, Germany: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1957, pp. ix+-221. 


The third volume (the former two having been reviewed here pre- 
viously) deals with what von Hentig calls “the most common of all 
delinquencies,” the fraud. As the author points out, to write a social 
and psychological history of the embezzler is necessary; yet his study of 
the embezzler can only be cursory, as the multitude of phenomena is still 
“unsorted” and only empirical research is being undertaken presently. 
As usual with von Hentig (e.g., his previously published Die Strafe), his 
knowledge of the literature is remarkable, whether referred to news- 
papers, periodicals, magazines, journals, or books; whether referred 
to American or German literature, in both of which he is equally at 
home. As to the former, von Hentig draws especially heavily on David 
W. Maurer’s The Big Con, John C. R. MacDonald’s Crime Is a 
Business, and “Yellow Kid” Weil, the autobiography of America’s 
master swindler. In essence, von Hentig comes to the conclusion that 
there is less deterrence of punishment for the swindler in view of his 
confidence game, in view of the greater lenience he receives from the 
authorities (including prosecutors and the courts), and in view of the 


failure of parole and probation. Yet some of these swindlers, particularly 
those who play on the emotions (as, for example, the marriage-swindle), 
are considered as worse than professional murderers. This is a rich source 
book for the criminologist. HANS A. ILLING 


THE UNIVERSITY TEACHING OF SOCIAL SCIENCES: CRIMINOLO. 
GY. By UNESCO. Washington 25, D.C.: The United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, Department of State, 1957, pp. 164. 


This report was prepared by a group of internationally known crimi- 
nologists on behalf of and under contract by the International Society of 
Criminology. It includes a general summary of the status of criminology 
and a series of national reports from ten countries—Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, France, Italy, Sweden, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, and Yugoslavia. The two concepts of criminology as a col- 
lection of sciences and as a unified and autonomous science are not 
mutually exclusive, but criminology is taught under various disciplines, 
whether in universities or in special institutes. “Criminology teaching, 
which covers the criminological sciences or subjects (criminal biology, 
psychology and sociology, and penology), criminology proper, and the 
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subsidiary sciences (forensic medicine, scientific police methodology, 
judicial psychology), is essentially a multi-disciplinary affair.” A series 
of conclusions and recommendations are given to serve as a guide for 
the teaching of criminology. These are amply illustrated in the reports 
of the ten countries which are given special consideration. 

M.H.N. 


THE INSTITUTIONS OF SOCIETY. By James K. Feibleman. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1956, pp. 400. 


This work, a sociological treatise by a philosopher, is an attempt to 
rethink the significance and role of institutions in man’s life. Professor 
Feibleman sees an institution as having six necessary elements, namely, 
social groups, establishment, customs, material tools, organization, and 
central aim. After discussing sociology as a science, the author considers 
the needs of the individual organism, the social impact of human inquiry, 
inquisitiveness, and belief, and the psychology of institutions and groups. 
This is followed by a stimulating analysis of the “sociology of tools,” of 
the effect of the artifact as one element around which institutions are 
organized. 

A later section of the book provides a Sumnerian analysis of institu- 
tions in terms of their equipment, procedure, personnel, and organization, 
together with such “goal-directed elements” as myth, symbol, style, 
charter, and primary-secondary purposes. Institutions are classified into 
constitutive and regulative varieties, with four types of higher institu- 
tions—science, art, philosophy, and religion. The author conceives the 
“leading institution” as being the one culturally defined as primary in 
importance. The interactions and social processes between institutions, 
their value-systems, and the relations between institutions and cultures 
form the theme of two chapters, and a final section is devoted to institu- 
tions in their origin, growth, and decline, with a concluding section on 
the problem of social control relative to institutions. 

The author’s approach throughout is philosophical and expository, 
combining clarity of style with a relatively high level of abstraction. 
The Institutions of Society is a learned study, somewhat European in 
orientation, and suitable as a text or supplementary reading for graduate 
classes, though the teacher of undergraduates could read it with profit. 
The volume indirectly furnishes several hypotheses for research. Students 
of social institutions will find this book a thoughtful and scholarly ad- 
dition to their field. JOHN FE. OWEN 

Florida Southern College 
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THE SOCIAL ORDER. An Introduction to Sociology. By Robert Bierstedt. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, pp. ix-+-577. 


_ This book unfolds sociology as the study of a series of common features 

and elements of society which give it form and shape. Each element is 
introduced, described, and delineated. It utilizes the systematic sociology 
approach. The focus is upon society, its structure, and how changes are 
made in this structure. The theme is the significance, actuality, and 
functioning of the social order. Chapter 1, The Science of Sociology, 
gives an excellent statement of the relationship between science, the 
social sciences, and sociology. Following this, Professor Bierstedt discus- 
ses the Natural Conditions of Society, Culture, Social Disorganization, 
Social Differentiation, and Social Change. Introductions to each of the 
above sections are well stated and give a general orientation. At the end 
of each chapter a detailed summary is made. 

The writer draws quotations from novels, anthropological studies, and 
other important writings to clarify the ideas presented, making the text 
interesting and easy to read. A bibliography of selected readings for each 
chapter is found in the back of the book. The book falls between the 
popularized and the scholastic approach. WOODROW W. SCOTT 

George Pepperdine College 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY. A Book of Readings. Edited by Lewis A. 
Coser and Bernard Rosenberg. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957, 
pp. xiii+578. 


Characterized by an excellent selection of readings pertaining to 
various aspects of sociological theory, this book focuses attention upon a 
series of concepts which have been utilized in the field of sociology to 
account for uniformities of behavior. Fortunately, the editors have had in 
mind through their selectivity of concepts (“the variables between which 
empirical relationships are to be sought”) and the included discussions 
about them, the empirical investigations which have been induced or 
suggested for the future. Thus, they have pursued, as it were, “lines of 
investigation programmatically stated by the founders of our science.” 
Specific comment may be made here on the introductory chapter, “Def- 
inition of the Field,”—it is definitely a superior exposition. 

The readings are arranged under three major headings: General 
Concepts, Self-Other Concepts, and Structural Concepts. Under the 
first are placed readings dealing with culture, interaction, social control, 
power and authority, and cohesion and conflict. These selections are 
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gleaned from such writers as Tylor, Malinowski, Kluckhohn, Simmel, 
Weber, Marx, and Durkheim. The second heading displays such writers 
as Thomas, Znaniecki, Maclver, and Mead, who devote themselves to 
the social situation, groups, and role-taking. The structural group con- 
cepts include among others the primary group, status, class, structure 
and function, and the sociology of knowledge. Some of these readings 
have been culled from Faris, Shils, Merton, and Hughes. The readings 
have been formally introduced with lucid explanations for orientation. 
The book as a whole is meritorious and built upon the idea that “theory 
is an indispensable part of the scientific enterprise.” Furthermore, it is 
one which could be placed with great profit in the hands of those engag- 
ing in social research. M.J.V. 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 1957. 78th An- 
nual Edition. Prepared under the direction of Edwin D. Goldfield, Chief, 
Statistical Reports Division. Washington, D.C.: Bureau of the Census, 
United States Department of Commerce, 1957, pp. xxxiv-+1045, 


The Statistical Abstract has been published successively for seventy- 
eight years. Each year over a thousand tables and charts are brought up 
to date and new information on important subjects is included. This 
year’s edition contains over ninety new tables. The annual publication of 
social data, totaling over a half million facts, is an indispensable source 
book for social scientists and others who desire a handy reference to es- 
sential facts. Sociologists are especially interested in the data pertaining 
to population, vital statistics, immigration and emigration, law enforce- 
ment, labor force and employment conditions, communications, park 
systems (recreation data), social insurance and welfare services, income 
and expenditures, and comparative international statistics; but there are 
also numerous tables dealing with economic, governmental, and related 
topics which have material for sociological studies. The economic and 
governmental data have wide applications. 

The population in the United States continues to grow at an un- 
precedented rate. The population pyramid has changed considerably 
since 1950, with more children in the age brackets from birth to 19 
inclusive, also in the upper age brackets, but fewer in the age groups 
from 20 to 29 inclusive. The metropolitan areas are growing the fastest. 
Mobility of the population, marriages, and births are all on the increase, 
but the divorce and death rates have gone down slightly. Vital statistics 
rates have shown considerable fluctuation since World War I. These 
are only a few of the types of data reported in the current annual edi- 
tion of Statistical Abstract. M.H.N. 
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ROLE RELATIONS IN THE MENTAL HEALTH PROFESSIONS. By 
Alvin Zander, Arthur R. Cohen, and Ezra Stotland, in collaboration with 
Bernard Hymovitch and Otto Riedl. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 
1957, pp. vii+-211. 


The present monograph, published under the auspices of the Institute 
for Social Research of the University of Michigan, Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, is probably one of the most important in its scope. 
A study of intergroup attitudes and behavior among the members of 
three professional groups (psychiatry, clinical psychology, and psychiatric 
social work) has been missing to date and was overdue. The present 
book aims to fill this gap. Defined here are the terms “role,” “role 
prescription,” “professional aspirations,” and “security.” To each of these 
roles, the individual attaches some feelings, and the researcher measures 
the “average interrole feelings and attitudes,” individual patterns of 
role behavior, and some “prescribed role relationships.”” The data were 
obtained through the interviews of professional persons (the interviews 
being strictly structured in content and method), the measurement of 
dependent variable data, social structure data, and the treatment of such 
data. Several chapters are devoted to the relations of the respective pro- 
fessions to each other, their attitudes and reactions. The last chapter, on 


conclusions, presents numerous tables and charts, a section on “maintain- 
ing comfortable role relations,” as well as new research directions. 
HANS A. ILLING 


A CENTURY OF HERO WORSHIP. Second Edition. By Eric Bentley.’ 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1957, pp. 271. 


This treatise, says author Bentley, is a study in the history of thought, 
a study of the thought connected and related to hero worship, the apoth- 
eosis of the individual. The first edition, which appeared in 1944, 
caught the attention of many critics because of the light which it shed 
upon Hitler and Stalin. This revised and amended edition, because of 
the trend of events in world affairs since that time, continues to be a 
challenging account of what is labeled as Heroic Vitalism, a faith 
“having roots in the deep sense of individuality since the Renaissance,” 
and which has assailed “the idea of human equality” and located “wisdom 
in the seizure and exercise of power itself.” Heroic Vitalists insist on 
two notions: most men are stupid; a few must rule. Bentley closely 
scrutinizes his Vitalists—Carlyle, Nietzsche, Richard Wagner, Spengler, 
Stefan George, D. H. Lawrence, and others—for their beliefs, and 
subjects these to the same kind of historical interpretation and criticism 
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that they themselves indulged in and upheld. They failed to see, Bentley 
concludes, that democracy has for one of its goals an autocracy which 
alone can offer “careers open to talent,”’ but they did help to lead to an 
understanding that the best man must be assisted to the front. At present, 
the appearance of “sputnik” has caused some scientists and educators to 
remark that Russia pays its professors eight times as much as its work- 
men, whereas in the United States they receive only twice as much. This 
is a provocative book, ending with the statement that aristocracy is one 
of the goals of democracy. M.J.V. 


AUTOMATION: A STUDY OF ITS ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CON- 
SEQUENCES. By F. Pollock. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
1957, pp. viii-+276. 


The study was concerned with the economic and social consequences 
of the advent of automation. In order to give the background for the 
understanding of the social implication, the author considered it neces- 
sary to present some technical aspects of automation. The book first 
presents a brief summary of the historical, social, and economic problems 
of automation to the end of 1954, which is followed by a more detailed 
analysis of the development of automation in 1955 and its economic and 
social consequences. Most of the publications on automation deal with 
the technical aspects, but there is no agreement as to the exact meaning 
of automation. However, the author presents a broad definition which 
he hopes will be acceptable to those who study this phenomenon of 
modern industrial revolution. It has reference to the “use of certain 
methods of automatically producing and preparing goods; of producing 
information; and of making calculations (e.g. book-keeping )—methods 
which are characteristic of our present stage of technical development.” 

The economic consequences of automation are fairly well described, 
but the section on the social effects (Chapter VII) is disappointing. The 
new light on the social consequences is discussed under five headings: 
(1) the worker, (2) the structure of the labor force, (3) managers, (4) 
size of companies and plants, and (5) the American trade unions. In 
connection with the first, the author mentions two social results of 
automation that have already received attention: the problem of the 
extent to which educational facilities should be improved and the prob- 
lem of how people will use the new leisure. These are vital social con- 
sequences of automation. The author states his own position, and those 
of others, but he does not prophesy what the future has in store. 

M.H.N. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR. By Michael Argyle. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, pp. 239. 


This scholarly work was written for all those interested in principles 
and generalizations underlying social behavior and not necessarily as a 
textbook for students specializing in social psychology. Argyle places 
great emphasis upon the value of statistical methods and upon the 
importance of sound research design. The book is composed of two parts. 
Part I surveys the nature of measuring instruments and the logic of 
measurement, and discusses the design of social investigations. Included 
here is a section which deals with theory-construction and types of 
theories. Theories of the intervening variable type and of the axiomatic 
form receive a clear and concise treatment. An interesting inclusion is 
“same-level” theories. This classification, which is not usually recog- 
nized as constituting a specific type of theory, relates to the method of 
explaining one generalization by showing it to be an example of a pre- 
viously established one, i.e., the procedure used by Miller and Dollard 
in their explanation of the development of imitation. 

Part II is composed of three well-integrated and fact-filled chapters. 
These deal with interaction between two people, small groups, and 
with human relations in industry and in other social organizations. The 
chapters are almost exclusively based upon summarized and compared 
results of several hundred pieces of research in the area of social inter- 
action. 

The book is noteworthy for the scope of material brought together, 
the general level of excellence maintained throughout, and the highly 
readable style of the book. THOMAS C. KEEDY, JR. 

University of Maryland 


MIRROR MIRROR. By Austin L. Porterfield. Fort Worth, Texas: Leo 
Potisham Foundation, Texas Christian University, 1957, pp. ix+-282. 


While the materials in this book are addressed to individual readers 
(its subtitle is On Seeing Yourself in Books) for the general purpose of 
giving them an entertaining way of understanding themselves through 
literature, other objectives have been listed. Two of these are, according 
to the author, assisting social science teachers and students “to find 
literary sources useful in illuminating sociological and psychological 
concepts” and “to supply leads for the uses of literary sources by public 
speakers and study groups.’”’ With a foundation of sociological theory 
pointed in the direction of a sociology of art, this might have been made 
a great deal more comprehensive. Both Ross in his Social Control and 
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Cooley in Social Process laid some good foundations for this sort of 
thing. One of the best features of the work is the classification of more 
than 1,750 novels, dramas, and short stories “geared into the major 
concepts of sociology and social psychology.” That the literary man and 
his products are significantly important subjects for sociological investi- 
gation is a point well taken. More stress, however, might have been put 
upon understanding the social situations involved in the novels and 
dramas. M.J.V. 


RELIGION, SOCIETY, AND THE INDIVIDUAL. By J. Milton Yinger. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957, pp. xv-+-655. 


Defining religion functionally as ‘‘a system of beliefs and practices by 
means of which a group of people struggles with these ultimate problems” 
(refusal to capitulate to death, to allow hostility to tear apart one’s 
human associations, to give up in the face of frustration) “of human 
life,” Professor Yinger uses this definition to guide the organization of 
this most commendable text. Part I deals with his expositions on the 
sociology of religion; Part II contains readings from a variety of sources 
on the subject. The author, writing for himself in Part I, offers his 
views on the relationships between religion and personality, social status, 
economics, political institutions, and social change. In stating his socio- 
logical theory of religion, he summarizes the social integrative function 
of religion in the form of six propositions, the first of which states that 
“social order requires a unifying value scheme specifying approved means 
and ends, to hold in check the conflict involved in the individual pursuit 
of scarce values and the hostility generated by the frustrations and con- 
flicts of life.”” Attempting to look at religion from the point of view of 
the functionalist turns out to be a most rewarding task for the func- 
tionalist from a purely objective position, to be sure, but probably not 
so from the practitioner’s with involved subjectivity. 

The readings in Part II cover morals and magic, the sociocultural 
setting of religion, social stratification, and the social psychology of 
religion. The extracts here are selected essays from such well-known 
writers as Parsons, Fromm, Durkheim, Troeltsch, Max Weber, Nie- 
buhr, and Malinowski—to name a few. These have been arranged so as 
to provide, in one sense, a reinforcement and an elaboration of the 
topics in Part I. This gives the whole book an admirable unity and 
succeeds in making it an excellent contribution to the sociology of reli- 
gion. M.J.V. 
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SOZIALE VORURTEILE. Ein Problem der Persoenlichkeit, der Kultur und 
der Gesellschaft. By Peter Heintz. Cologne, Germany: Verlag fuer 
Politik und Wirtschaft, 1957, pp. 218. 


Since the advent of World War II and particularly its postwar 
period, there exist soziale V orurteile, which the author does not refer to 
as caste or class but as people. The Vorurteile (prejudice) became known 
through the influx of “foreigners,” either as slave labor under the Hitler 
regime or as invaders and “occupants” after the war. The author pref- 
aces his volume by references to American sources, such as Sumner’s 
Folkways, which the author claims develops a theory for all modern 
sociological empirically oriented researches. The author also refers to 
the American Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, published in 1935, 
which did not contain an article on “Prejudice.” However, he credits 
the United States with the largest amount of research in this direction, 
especially the writings of this decade, such as Sanford’s The Authori- 
tarian Personality, Bettelmheim and Janowitz’ Dynamics of Prejudice, 
or Massing’s Rehearsal for Destruction, to name but a few. The author 
himself feels that there are three factors which must be considered: 
Persoenlichkeitsstruktur, Kultur, and Gesellschaft (personality struc- 
ture, culture, and society). All three factors can be psychodynamically 


explained and interwoven. The ingroups and outgroups (to this re- 
viewer's knowledge this is the first time that the words “ingroups” and 
“outgroups” have been incorporated in the German in toto!) contin- 
uously “play” and change roles. HANS A. ILLING 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS. One-Volume Edition. By 
Pitirim Sorokin. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1957, pp. 718. 


Students of sociological theory will be appreciative of Professor Soro- 
kin’s revision and abridgement of his well-known four-volume work. In 
his foreword to this edition, he states that practically no changes in the 
original text have been made since “its main forecastings have been com- 
ing to pass during the last twenty years,” and “the historical processes 
have been proceeding as outlined.” Furthermore, he notes that “three 
processes of the last few decades have consisted in: (a) an epochal shift 
of the creative center of mankind from Europe to the larger area of the 
Pacific-Atlantic; (b) in a progressive disintegration of Sensate culture, 
society, and man; and (c) in an emergence and slow growth of the new 
—Idealistic or Ideational—sociocultural order.” Taking the most mean- 
ingful and meatiest of the original work and molding the materials 
therein into one volume has been no simple task, but it aids in focusing 
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the light much more clearly and sharply on the panorama of the historical 
perspective visualized by the author. The dying sensate culture is yield- 
ing slowly to the “new culture of the creative tomorrow” and will, 
barring catastrophic states of war, usher mankind into a new kind of 
creativeness, prophesies Sorokin. The re-evaluation of values, the re- 
modeling of social institutions, and the transformation of our mentality 
and overt behavior now taking place indicate that man may find himself 
in the midst of “a new magnificent era.”” Though one may not agree 
with the prognosis and the interpretation of the Sorokin analysis of the 
meaning of the past and the trends seen, no one can deny the intensive 
and remarkable sweep of knowledge involved in this great work. 
M.J.V. 


SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS AND ESSAYS. An Asian Sociologist’s Testa- 
ment. By Kewal Motivani. Madras, India: Ganesh & Co., 1957, pp. 212. 


In the Introduction the author’s combined Eastern-Western training 
is described. The American and the Hindu approaches to social prob- 
lems are then described, and the contrasts between the social interaction 
approach of Americans and the suprarational approach of East Indians 


to the study of human nature are shown. 

The impact of modern science and technology on the social structure 
of south Asia, the author claims, has been extensively destructive. In 
drawing castes and communities together, technology “‘has accentuated 
their psychological distances.” In place of “folk songs and dances on the 
village green at religious festivals” are movies “based on alien canons of 
ethics and esthetics.” A change has occurred from active participants to 
“passive observers, their imagination set on fire by the counterfeit picture 
of life,” and “profit-making has taken possession of their arts and enter- 
tainment.” It is urged that sociology become the votary of the whole of 
life and not just of its empirical aspects. Interesting sections appear on 
the subjects of crime, social welfare, training for public administration, 
and sociological jurisprudence in this series of papers which have been 
widely given in lecture form in India. A.R.R. 


WIRTSCHAFTSTHEORIE UND SOZIOLOGIE. By Gottfried Eisermann. 
Tuebingen, Germany: Verlag J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1957, pp. 26. 


This small monograph theorizes on Gustav Schmoller’s statement that 
the real enigma to be solved consists of the way classes, communities, and 
states are formed from formerly “natural groups,” and how tribes, city, 
and state economies originate as “economical bodies” through social 
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mores, law, and religion. The author feels that from Schmoller to Som- 
bart the German JV olkswirtschaftler have approached this problem in a 
one-sided and biased manner and have, therefore, precluded any scienti- 
fic research. Eisermann comes to the conclusion that the common basis 
of economic theory and sociology is the study and the analysis of various 
interdependent human Handlungssysteme (systems of actions), based on 
a universal theory of acting, which includes a theory of alternative 
Handelnsprognosen (prognoses of alternative actions). 
HANS A. ILLING 


COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL LIFE. By Ferdinand Ténnies. Translated 
and edited by Charles P. Loomis. East Lansing: The Michigan State 
University Press, 1957, pp. xii+-298. 


With a brief but striking foreword by Sorokin, this admirable trans- 
lation of Ténnies’ great classic and noteworthy Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft serves to bring a much-needed addition to the American 
shelves of sociological theory. Ténnies, avers Sorokin, “was a man of 
one central idea”—the idea being the theory of Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft “as two different modes of mentality and behavior and as 
two different types of society.” Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, the 


medieval thinkers, as well as later writers have all seen this same phe- 
nomenon running through society. What Tonnies did, according to 
Sorokin, was to present his own variation on the general essence of it 
with “artistic” vigor and publish it at a time (1887) when “the Gesell- 
schaft type of society was at its climax. . .and triumphantly driving out 
of existence the Gemeinschaft type.” 

The preface to the work has been written by Professor Rudolf 
Heberle, a son-in-law of Ténnies, who states that the “four fundamental 
concepts, Wesenwille and Kurwille, Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, 
constitute the basis of an elaborate and complex, but well-balanced 
sociological theory that comprises social entities (or groups and rela- 
tionships) as well as social norms (or codes of conduct).” Professor 
Loomis has undertaken a tremendous task, and the reading of the text 
reveals that it could not have been an easy one. 

The ideas of Tonnies have been set forth in their historical perspec- 
tive and related to such men as Durkheim, Max Weber, Cooley, Soro- 
kin, and Parsons. Part V, entitled ““The Summing Up,” is a translation 
of a 1931 article by Ténnies on his masterwork and represents his final 
thoughts on the subject of the fundamental concepts of sociology. In it 
he discusses knowledge and nonknowledge, barter and exchange as the 
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simplest type of social relation and bond, and social systems. For most 
readers, this will be found to be indispensable and, indeed, may well be 
read before attempting to digest the main portion of the book. Ténnies 
may now be better understood as a sociologist who sought to study and 
thoroughly analyze the social nature of man and the “things” which 
result from social life. M.J.V. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


THE STUDENT-PHYSICIAN, Edited by R. K. Merton, G. Reader, and 
Patricia L. Kendall. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957, pp. 360. 


In this volume, one of the “introductory studies in the sociology of 
medical education” that is being sponsored by the Commonwealth Fund, 
the training and development of the medical student are “considered in 
the light of his social and psychological environment.” The ways in 
which his status in important groups affects his development of “a pro- 
fessional self-image” and his preferences for and reactions to different 
types of patients are discussed. 


SOCIETY’S STAKE IN MENTAL HEALTH. A Report to the People. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1957, pp. 73. 


This report gives the papers that were presented at the University of 
Minnesota at the tenth session in a series of annual public discussions 
“on problems of current interest in the social sciences.” The eight papers, 
sponsored by the social science research center of the graduate school of 
the University of Minnesota and given by the faculty members, included 
such themes as mental health and ethics, types of mental illness, treat- 
ment of mental disorders, the mentally ill patient returns to the com- 
munity, religion and the maintenance of mental health, sick individual 
or sick society? 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DISORDER AND CRIME. By W. Lindesay Neustatter. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, pp. 248. 


An English “physician in psychological medicine” briefly discusses a 
number of psychological disorders, such as neuroses, psychoses, schizo- 
phrenia, and alcoholism, in relation to medical and legal treatments. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICES. A Comparative Study. By F, Rhodes 
Henderer. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1957, pp. 232. 


In this doctoral dissertation an analysis is made of the public relations 
policies and procedures of six industrial corporations, including the 
United States Corporation, the Aluminum Company of America, and 
the Westinghouse Corporation. Eight “fundamental considerations” are 
reached. 


FEAR: CONTAGION AND CONQUEST. By James C. Maloney, M.D. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1957, pp. 140. 


SYSTEM AND PROCESS IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. By Morton 
A. Kaplan. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1957, pp. 283. 


Four different standpoints are presented—system theory, process 
theory, value theory, and strategy theory. 


FORTY YEARS IN POLITICS. The Story of Ben Pelham. By Aris A. 
Mallas, Jr., Rea McCain, and Margaret K. Hedden. Detroit: Wayne Uni- 
versity Press, 1957, pp. 92. 


This is a study in sociopolitical leadership of a man who exercised 
important financial functions in Wayne County without personal gain, 
in a quiet, friendly way. Thoroughness helped to make him an outstand- 
ing public servant. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING AS A METHOD OF BUSINESS 
FINANCE. By Clyde W. Phelps. Baltimore: Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, 1957, pp. 65. 


In this scholarly work the author deals with such subjects as “the 
nature and origin of accounts receivable financing, the reasons for its 
widespread use by business firms, the supplementary financing services, 
... and the recent trends in this field of business finance.” 


THE HORN AND THE SWORD. By Jack R. Conrad. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1957, pp. 222. 


In this “history of the bull as symbol of power and fertility,” the 
author has canvassed tradition and history from stone age times to the 
current Spanish bull fight and offers a variety of interesting interpreta- 
tions. The book includes 32 photographic inserts and 40 drawings. 
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